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and is reported for the first-time in‘ this ‘chal 
- beginning paper was nor a ‘treatise on staff cexemenn or any other* 


4 
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7 
"Do we want-to shape things i up or.to free people: up? ' Although it is 
fot stated in the usual language of educators, can you think of a ques- 


_ tion which more accurately states the dilemma in. which the entire edu- 


cational operation finds itself in. 19772 Whether we are thinking of < 
institutions or systems or whole societies'as th things to be shaped up 
or children, staff members, or. citizens «in flrs us the peoplé to, be 
freed; the quéstion, is the’ same. Which wyy do we igo. in education? As: 


* our task one of shaping up or freeing up? ibe 


Actually this question ‘is a quotation Boni tlhe first of a series of 
' Papers prepared for a conference on new ding ops in staff dev clopment 


which was jointly sponsored by ASGD and niversity of Virginia 
g. publication:* This. 


educational topic ‘but a: general look at the socieyin which all educatiofi 
-must take place, Perhaps it is this more ees in which the 
“idea. waS presented, which has .caused me ‘to’ sce its applicability far, 
- beyond the narrow confines of staff development programs. If pursued 
*catefully and adapted creatively, it could revolutionize th¢ engire: range 
of, staff relationships which have struggled along for so ) tong: in the, 
_employer- -employee pattern, : on ee 
_Returning.to its more specific application, however, the papers in 
thi publication addres¢ themselves to a. variety of ways of Fconceptualiz- 
To 2 : és yee i Soe « 


- 


t Vi PORTE WITT ; ? - a 


eet : iW : +o aaa 
“ing and craantiug the staff iprovernent function. Tis not SUEprinkyg 
thac they dre mutny, differnt levels of theorizing dnd practicality, As, 
~  eoutd be expected they speak to widely diverse needs sind) sinations. 
_ Very tewseetiders will be we Tserved by reading she entire publication 
F from cover to cover, R ather, it avill serve tsa welcome resource (0 those ; 
havho are looking for innovative ways to tackle perennial problers or. 
for new suggestions .tbout witys to Approach specific siauarions, ts it small 
are New ideas and suggestigns here, Are you interested int developing I 
refitionship beaween an ongoing action research projector tn tdvanged 
degree programy in we genedal scout or curriculums improvement packine? 
The experiences of others} can be examined for help. Gupg bond be 
a 4 estubtished benween professional negoudol® aad Pet ee 
ment? Others have tricd and will share their experience, » 
In all of these varicd/uses and in others highhighted in these papers, 
however, it is importante keep in mind the central direction in which 
the whole is moving, The title Siu Developmenr: Statt Liberation is a7 
good one buctic must be understood to mean thac all the’ programs ren 
ported or examined and alt of the theoretical ideas presented are emphia- 
“sizing the liberation, frecinggsel factualization, self-growth of indi@iduals 
“as increasingly valid ways of bringing about ‘statt improventent,” This 
direction has been apparent in many of the trends coward improved ede- 
-aation for children andfyouth for over Vrecade. It is remarkable that 
this is the first time that an entire publication will focus upon applying 
‘these insights @ the in provement of teachers ats cooperating ae 
of an educational staff. |. SMe § 


. ‘ + . one 
© improveniear in. oaewly deyuntratized system that concerns yous There 
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IN 1974, the Association’ for Supervision and Curriculuny, 
Developmert cstablished a Working Group on New Directions ‘in 
Staff Development. The tasks to be addressed were the following: 


Lh, Kdentify what is. ; - 
; Programs and people using new styles and patterns of 
staff development that relate to: : 
a. Curriculum development . ae 
b. Curriculum diffusion a 
c. lavolvement of teachers‘in staff development: 
7 dL Educational accountability se 
J) © get Individual development to improve teaching 
a } ie ilesei in a teacher's current assignméne + 
*-£ Individual development to achieve goals related 1 * *. a 
"- . t0 general and. spgcific professional excellence. 
- 2., Identify what might be ° tm Ot, _— 
Conceptua} models of staff development that relate to: 
a. Alonaaies to the ¢raditional models of schooling 
b. Values and processes consistent with a humanistic concept. 
3. Ditteminate inforniation about uniyue programs. a ; 
Ka program® that: 8 


~ 


a. Have been.implemented ‘ 
_ bv Are in process - 24, se @ ‘\ a 2 
_ + £. “Are planned for implementation, - a ° 


“¢ 


”. To accomplish. these tasks, programs were identified and a.regional 


conference was designed and “conducted. The: conference, cosponsored. : 


by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum .Development ‘and 
the Departrment of Administration and Supervision; University of -Vir- * 


_ pb \ 
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: - “EINE, Was hel i int ¢ harlortess il, Virsinna, Newgnibar. bo, sera tt 
row aded ronan Sir ele presentation Of deters td cdogue on Hes 
ty siiles did putteri ot stinl te selopnicnr, somyg rebiicd: particularly to 
- IM Ser ieeaatucttigtion tbternaitives tothe toatl modebot schooling: 

*, Hishhuhes ob the papers tnd other onatertel producogl tor the con 


/ tererce and incl: dowd in tis bens ber Are gs taillows:, . 


ne "dn O Scene” and Context’. American Society Today.” Janes: Mac 
donald addresses the comeerns gt Hanan survival in che ener, OS tO, 
come. According to him, the ok way of Hite is uneiveling, and we are 
; yerioncing rgd deal of uncernungy,, asin his theses largely: on 
Rabert Heifbronens book, bs Pagiary mite Hee Eaucan Prinpocts 3 Mac. 
“domdld sees (vo inajor directions in which we Ean MOVE beesplye, the s 
: problems of the tutures Ga) toward a mach mere highty chotrolted 
Sociem, or Cb) toward a ere atty. decentralizest COMMDID EE orientation, 
Rebiting these owe directions to cdacttion. Skicdon. dd raises: sev 
~ 2 er) questions about seul develop sfc ‘at What is Sr interest in stutt)s 
development: Do we want to nuke predictions and control situadcns? % 
© Do we degire t6 develop the human potential among stut members 


and students? De we W ish) to shape things up or te thee peoples 
e 


o “Druplerits and. bssues of Stal) Development.” ats presented. by 
Margaret Labat; stresses’ the necd for stath development of school pers 
sonnel in order to keep pace with the rapid changes now niking place 
in society. She notes [5 major questions covering: stich problems AS 
the identification of the saith, the underscindings Of the stiutt dv relation 
to-goats-of the school systems, and’ the financing of scul devglopment 2 

f acuvites. Included is a bridt overview of at sti Hidevelopmenr prograny 


. 


( » tocusifig on these prosttcms. ; st 3 
e a Virgil er ‘Seatt Pveelprient ‘Ehrdugh Lifetime Hdueation,” 
stitgs ‘that expericathy and behavioral capabilities accrue within the life ° 
: span of a person So phat “when ‘bippsychological m. iturity is attained 
G- m other patgati alicies enifger. [tis assumed that certain deliberate invejve-, 
+ oments'of “the Person in inquiry and activity are essential to the evocadon 
aml fruition: of, thar “person's larent powwadiality, Likewise, that, the 
«balance, ‘between general education and professional . training is such, 
. that, given sobstantial and positive change: in the former, consequent 
. . * i; . 
. ' 
. Lauter Heilbrootr. tn Inuirye nites Pet Haman Prope New York WLW, 
Nortone ied ‘ . ' nao 
s gee : “ - . . 
s . ‘ t 
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changes wall reg 1 ghie, appredicher fe the pROveMene at pirates: 
wont Compotenec . ; 

Ward states that, toHowines ivicgovc Huo steat MICHEL, a petyen 
becomes capable of cdicanodal reyponstbin quate the point when 
hivor her direct interac aati wath the seyool is terminated. He tye the 
four dueciplines of bichagy® peyehertagy, sectolopy, and philosophy vis 
relevant tecthe developmentul pomtot view Ta adulthood, the cpinte: 
mnacaleapie al vrders may be feeveled ander the ygnilative strenuth at 


Uthe mitre penon es expenennad orden. The avinmiladen would: he 


ot bord substance an Pproctss, with dwotold ctlece: Gort nare, power 
eo ‘ : 
ful seltoncept and Cho in ittereascd pemonal capybrhty amd under: 
‘ ” ” « e 
siinding chic weuld contabutt to self control > 


4 Ie Stath Development Resource Pak tor -Cureictdam Retorm, 
“Paul Klohe describes a resource pak og aerued to be uscd in statt adletvel. 


opment ettorts with individadb and) a oups Vhs pat Vo designed: to 
focus on teatderhip roles in curmcudisn cetorm cand t6 improve the 
insizhts and Competencies required tor teadership. Two hare arcay are 
identified to achieve fhiy purpese ones the need to develop heightened 


Cawurenes of selt and the value gestalts hac shape one’s dite, and: dhe 


other. the need to aiatke order queot alternadve curricuhim: theories, 7, 


Sant © Wescexamines “How Research Helps Statt Developmiene, * 
In Schools: and ta Big Btisiotys She settes that stout de Aglopment 
toeuses on upentdiog che -koowledge vind skills ot teachers A brit 
history of the development of rescarch tind dheary in mahageric nt ts 


‘given te demonstrnute how research caine be conduc ted system ideally 4 


even with mutgy tntentcting ssirtibles, and how che findings of such 


research Gin dead tocoverudl improvemenr West,meauons five prob: 
“lems in cducation today thar aged: this type ot Clarification by resgurch 
becuse of their overall complexity and the many vtriables involved, 


She argues thaca nced exists to conceptualize researc in order to dive 


. 


direcnon jw staff devclopme nt. goals, 


Robert S. Fleming, in” “Action Research tor School Improvement,” 
describes the qualities typical of action research and the potential of. 
action research tor improving the curriculum. Teachers miist first focus 
oO areas of concern in the classroom: guidelines for identifying such 
problems are ptesented win this chapter, After. problems aire clear ‘and 
siruanional factors recognized, the investizattor: has ad Opportunity to, 


: project solutions to the problems. Fleming tecls that the vicalicy vit the 
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po, i ne ¢ 7 


‘ * \' ¥ : ‘ mo 
tape yb aAgd PE SEEOWMEE NTE QUALE a WALTON, * : 


i: ra i, 7 z 
thea cin he, atregeten vest atl adits tai a a yl peronardl Ne, 
brat eal iheuvar tur: aylacntn I Een by actin etes 8 
; 4° lee iste mn, Masttalte ATS a Mitt Do vglesptnsense "hen, stew 


the face that, ahhh comple, stat i Velopiient ta Recs etry, be 
fessional ceyporsibahay | Visralicatton eure rusting ot fete wh 
Ses INTO pronnan objectives that Ta ec bined ee nerative Statt 
* develope ne vbvvgld tess weet upon the cteli PY AL otlinies oo all 


yee astra teeta pe tecoteiel (prrameévents nase be Sh “he tute 

, qualitative: stat developrnent propecia smn hatin Pca nt tasks, 
% ' the rebate af thoac tusks fo prouriniy pends tla, wars, aed thie devel 
a popmient of anouthne ot CYenty to prowafe a brite dust slevelopang 


YS apeaiicuipprotches, istrament, and enciaitgarocesycy  binpliisiy i 


: Placed on the read tore plan te provide Hate te the fesponsiveneyy | 
, at the schol dhstieg, the comperenaes of aity Brotessianis, ind 1 thew 
‘ gemmmnnemeneg tee te HADES ’ 
Callie Po Shingleton, “Acoune vbuliry sin Stat Development” 
wiles ils wach ae couptatabality as relied to hurnanicinis statt developing ne. 
2 She vt ites Mrat vt. stall developricar imuist been. uuananisti process, poronal 


encounter JOD Open.conmenune atians are te waited ais “ins ali. ible There 
shoul Phe low cmphiuisis on risen’ tite nore n ale sekupmental, cooper, 
we planning, Wiis to release the: porentat! a) Toa bee to +l hermiartripe “+ : 
ay devclopment dre coudined . “ee 


™ ea Nelson, On Stes ta Service Vesininye Wi i Helping Te ashes! : 
+ describes the role Ot supervision and the Supportive rolay ot helpings: 
rowchers using Sv Steniiie. Onsite: Continous taycnvicg (hunting. top: the: 
- classrodm teacher. “The model asc was one ey cloped: at the clemen- 
dirs school level Resuleiie emanges attabutcd to che system aredisted: | 
wad disxgusscd th, nw ; n . 
© David hong," mr ¢ safaneteiica: ‘Based Seatt De ve loping ote, -ilgncifie’s* 
learning ws the over, val cowl of stath dev clopiee we He rates that Ign: 
ing is more likely co occur, when AO-SCEV ICG jexperionces sh: Wwe _teaning 
tor the participants. : A tego 
He sugeests, theretore, ‘line’ sta devekipaient eiluers he dine ted” 
to helping, individyals® ‘resolve probtems they perceive to be relevant to 
-4 their situation. Five *iratreristics tre oudliged,as the competency bases 
tor che Me. Airy City Schools: all seat dev fon ot ctlores are tocused . 
upon the learner; instrgctianal modyles or protession; al development - 
, packers. arc. peepee for an partieipimm-relevane to his cir her- own 
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Publ BYilugaon MY Overview The Peatuacn Resin h Congr 
ob the Ubiveniy ot fina tas explored mother by which progeam ¢ 
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Clayman ‘and An, near on colliboratst offorts inatatl develop 
“oment beaweeit thew Sf. itches “Poacher. Agger tation ani Tesley Col 
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ment, labor relations, wd talucanenal development Sample cours 
“titles, an Well ay the “program organ dteon, Ate tne tuded 


.. 

» Don Qelosky, im. “Ppnrrincaal Material in Tea her fe fw ation,” Tee. 
“fities ey nhteriahYave thie fceordings of eveons “chit Uecuit ia the 
Classroom or other sa off-relarcd serriggs, with the cencrap Compone ne 
being the record of behilvior. - “The chief pugpoye' of protocols is to give 
the observer raw behavior to observe ind nly ze, athe, Foukts is ons 
giving instances of byhayior portraying: selected ea shat effablow = 
pre. ao tn: SCEVICE, teachers to observe, study and classify behavior. 


i B Pinkney, in “Decentralization an! Staff Development.” em: 
phasizes char decentmiizios and sett. devglopment are ipterdepende nt. 
“Decentralization thar moves mese af the Ugcisjon. making power away 

ie the central othe sotrhar more gf ‘the ighport, int det isting. gan he 
made ac the area devel isy stressed. fr Is suggested “chine this Kind of 
a Heanication | is needed give new impetus tw schoof dix isintis and | 
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hoe Laer: S. Bowen Aleraetge: sigeenane Education? “Iniplica- ee 
: ns for: Staff Developnctit defines. stat developmént as the’ ‘processes ,... 
nd procedures: by which: ‘adie: workers: in ag elemencary’ school, are. 
assisted: to-become more competent. in helping: children, legga. Implica: = 
‘tions for staff, development. consist’ of five. -major points:: ‘teacher recog: - 
nition;of. problems and, solutions; support. by the schol’ leadership for. es 
rhose who wish, £0. act; Suppore, by: the: Isackeship for teachers: who. are. 


= it ‘bis, arciele; Saft ‘Develemén What's To Be Done in’ the : 
"Future?" Roy A. Edelfelt, proposes” ‘two directions seat’ development 
“mighe, cake: “The. first alternative j is § to, continue: our. present, ‘Haphazard, 


i.) 


"they feel j is important. for themselves: ‘The secqnd alte native presented 
. is the. development of a plan | based. upon: the foles. feachers” assume-dnd: 
"the specific competencies. heeded to,ensure better prepared piofessionals ® 5 
in our schéols. Edelfelt does; however, caution: that-a staff development. ° 
‘plan must be examined. sufficiently; local. ‘adaptations miist. be made. 
involving all who operate-in the system. The staft develdpment model 
t,should sketch a general ‘féamiework, establish context and’ governance, . 
-“and’ recognize the impiact - of Circumstances ‘and conditions: Roles ,can 
* ther be considered ‘within: this frimework 4 and. staff-deyélopment. dealt: 
with: coopératively. by. all interest Broups:: ‘¢ ‘ < 


Ly 3208 


From the. preceding résumés, one’can sce ¢ 
i proaches toward staff developmens or staft liberation ce rebeted 4 in 
a - qhe-papers that’ follow. Based on laifferene values and -belef 
: = these accounts ‘demonstrate the i importance now being piece ‘on. reseirch . 
win this field. e0 fi aha a8 
oan Teas. not the desire of the ‘editors to ‘advocate, or. andor: any: ‘one. 
= L approach but rather to ‘report a number of options. ‘Educators who. know. a 
; - what is going on “aré better, prepared: ‘to. adopt or. ‘adapt . ideas; of to | 
"fashion an, original approach. to fit a particular situation. If. this volume » 
_gontibpres to a at end, roa hayevachieved i its purpose. os {8 


. . eas é 
Pe . “° 


iy THis ABER. T shall. try. in. wvery-g elobal - terms to: ‘igo: at.- 


nes ‘Society at four” different levels: ‘(a) rhe world tod ys (b): the. 


: national scene, .(c) the organizational /institutional: scene, and d .(d) thes 


Da aa scene. .Then, ftom. what I seé forming-out. of all ais s, 1. ge a a 
“ liké to ‘make some - suggestions “tegarding: ceenealum dest s ie 
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i » One of thé things thar is very’clear today i is’ ‘that we h 


ibs #5088 
~ chiange, and staff development. race uses abe aoe: 
ve ‘lost our 


integrative symbols, function, and’ control ‘mechanisms. at) these four 


“~levels. Everything appears to be coming apart at the’ seams ANS a mat- 7 


ter “of. fact, ‘my feeling about what Fam writing could: Be ‘wrapped up 


with, a comment by a.famous Israeli general; who ‘when. askédshow. he . 


saw the’ Situation in ‘Israel, replied, ‘Well, frankly, i it is hopeless but not 
“serious.” There is a bit of that in what I am presenting here! 

Before moving into the educational’ implications, let us, take a “look... 
“at some of the background material. During the past few.y ears, I've had: , 


the goad fortune to listen to.talks, by Wniimber: ‘of so-called futurists os 
and :social analysts. ‘As‘a matter of fact; “ASCD* has sponsored ,two con- *.’ 


ferences. on. “futuristn, both of which I have attended, . Theréfore, what 
I-have wg is not my idea alone; itis based on the ideas of some of - 
the. best'n mifds looking i into the situation as it exists today. 

Heilbroner' identifies three ‘major problems that have. tremendous : 


? Robert Hethamed: “tehicgtion for Alternative Lifestyles.” "In: Robert \R. Leeper. 


. editor. Emerging Moral Dimensions in Society: Implications for Schooling... Washin 


2D. C.: Bssoriatign: for Supervision = Soscicuhum: Development, 1975. pp, 23- 33. 
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a i 
fee . implications for tis Ln with which we hag not yet come to. 
that has been discussed at length i ‘is Overp pulation, ‘now ‘becoming. very. 
critical. ‘There is no indication, at this fre that Sottheast Asia, Latin’ ae 
America, or Africa will have enough ‘food for‘ their people i in ‘the near.” 
p a -fucure: ‘Even if. these countries  shoulgfachieve , a zero populatior\. growth 7 

‘Y “rate by the year 2050, there ‘still wil:bé two and ong-half-times:more’ > 
people. than there.are today. Ang fat chis® point, more \than 60. percent. cote 
-" of the-earth’s population is belgf child- bearing age. Thi pressures: on 
2 food can be felt eyen in our Af'n lives. Theré-is no indication thatthe 
so-called green revolution has worked; we shave been unakle’ to, find, °. 
_, technological ways to produce more food. Héilbroner thinks ‘he result 
-~. will be world chaos'and that many ‘nations ‘may come under Socialist’ ” 
' miligary g governments. phis could have very grave implications Yer us. , 
“, The second thin the Hotes. 3s the!dramati¢.shift in sworld: power. : 
., Several ‘examfiles wilt Mustrace’ this—one, the, fact: chat all'small coun-. 
! “tries Ow. “have the nuclear capacity to produce Bombs. This, of course, - 
-. shifts the: balance/of. power, becausé if, a° nation has. a nuclear Capacity; * 
its-size, does’ niot/inatter very much. .A related problem i is the éxpanding © 
pressure Om fesources such as oil ahd metals. We. have already felt the’ 
/ For example, the profit of the! Arab nations‘on"oil last: 
‘year was fething Tike. $50 billion. This, of édurse, has almost: over. 
night shi ted a great deal ‘of, power. to sectofs. (0 which we have: hitherto" a 
not givén much thought. aa ; Hs ee 
., The, third problem. is-our- chvironmental overload, which second 
ing Ao Heilbroner, is growing. exponentially~*If our industrialization 
dintains its present rate of . growth,..it will have so raised the tem-. 
"perature of the world by2050 that the climate will. bé changed to such’. 
Yan-extent w may. experience naturalte ‘atastrophes. Unless we cant deing 
. vA dustrialize and the-ponindustrialized countries will settle for less indus- 
/ ~— trialization than they new aspire to, there wil? be tremendous, problems: 
af of distribution betwee and within Bancries with great shifts in, the” 
balance of world power as the * nen not” nations ‘move over into. the 
ranks of the “Have.” " a — : 
At the natiorial level, many, of the silane we -, Ne 
~ are connected to the world sjtuation. We have a crisis in leadership. 
" 4» Watergate has done a great deal of damage, the extent of which may . 
“not” be determined for years. -We have lost the. Confidence» of many 
people: in the ont oe are supposed to make democracy work, and | , 
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yet a grea number of our people are apathetic and unaware ‘of-what is' * 
*, §0Ing on, This can sbéll--rrouBle fOr any democracy, =) ., 00 | 
ee we are, ing inflation," unemployment, and . ~: ° 
~ _ doll Se. are symptoms. of: a.deeper ‘malaise: We-dre'. ’ 


fe faith in many of the activities we eNgage-in, Instead o trying ‘to ‘iden: 

_ tify.the problem and cofrect ‘it, WE respond by -rigidifyig situations.) . 

“bureaucratically. The alienation. we. feeb sin’ our ‘lives ‘cigns : detected: ~. i" 
ness.—There; has te 

. WON ap ee 

Ne . 


. 


World are:aspising ; 
‘fthd-ic unsercling. ¥ * 
re: worried, that’. 


Keep up wich the changes chat may: * 
very Wall come. : Se ee ee St 


We can move to solve. our problems: : First, we tould move. toward a. 
; much more highly controlled society; probably, arkind of state capiral- ; 
ism, such ag existed*in Nazi Germany: ‘A, charismaticleader could gain : 
control and\¢y to direct the allogati6n' of resources. The Record alterna- 
tive is a greally decentralizedycommunity, organized under h, broadly | 
federated. stmictyre for survival purposes. In this wpe of society,“peoole 
could develop co imunity participation, Wich, a shift of values to inter- 
_.personal relationships and. emphasis ONn,People rather than the accumu-. fee 


“A Cording. to the: futurists, there are two major directions in which. 


™ o- 
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eshooling Society. New York: Harper ,& Row, ‘Publishers,’ Inc., 
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ented rather .than a: material-oriented society. These" two directions 
i already be detected i in social Breen: such as the, counter-culture, 


or 


wa 


emeht. * ts + 2 a" 
‘ 1 These’ pwo directions can also. ee seen: in education. Wer may r have 
-beéni rehearsing | for the -futwte< without knowing it. Fof instance, 
e a) _ instructional systems, performance contracting, behavioral objec- " 
ee accountability; teacher. competencies, performance- -based teacher 
aa et ation, Bre: —all ‘of. these’ ‘are well in motion in education today; 
Soca | ppen spaces,. interest. centers,. team’ teaching, n nongrading, stydent . 
22 -chol e—these, 1Q0,. are already in our schools. We are: ‘bein 4 Brpssuted 
0 directions. and'can move either way. : 
ey There: ageint least six -majoy criticisms leveled at ‘the schools today. 
i early in: the century and.i ig, still’ continuing, is thar we ; 
‘@ifectives enqugh. A ‘second is- that the schools are: 


s do better ‘than mipority’ students. ‘Our. discipliné 


: problems Supposedtl 


\ accused of beirig a: single-class, single- “race ‘oriented: -school that. loads’. the 
, “dice. against lower'sqcialsclass, and. minority children. The third criticism 


cia +. is. chac we aré-a's@ef-serving bureaucracy,” thakis, wwe have displaced goals. ” ao 
' “Instead. of getting down to achieving our educational goals, we'set other’ “ 


oe a. goals “for ougselves, with which we feel more comfertable. “ : 
oo se A. fourth ctiticism is that’ the schools. cannot really be blamed for 
re anything ince they’: merely réflect the’ same ‘problems’ seen..in all” our 
social inspitutions... Therefore, any criticism ‘of the school is a criticism - 
ohgf the coral society. A fifth i is that we are tools’of the’ milicary- industrial * 


‘ngon of at ‘In ‘this way,ewe ‘might ccesibly. “become a -person- :* 2 


a 


of 


nstitutions. -Considerable. data exist to. show’ that’ es 


ee : rem: frdm, ‘yncouth. lower- class youngsters. : Attens” : : 
‘tion is now being paid to. bias: in ‘our. ‘texthooks, “Accordingly, We ares. 


oa 


: system: ia Society.” ‘That is tO.Say,. our response to student rights. ‘seertis oo 


St indicate? te aré a bit afraid to grant human rights to. students. We 
: are in’ “favor, of career: education’ and of shaping’ attitudes. Interesting 
data: exist. to prove the only distinction in. work: performance between 
high school dropouts ‘atid, nondropouts is: ‘that’ nondropouts are absent 

and tardy- less often. As far as competencies ¢ “are. concerned, there does 
(+ Ot appear, to be much difference. , ¥ 
ca ~ The sixth criticism is thac the trouble -lies with. the students rather’ 
ee the “teachers. Toliy's children. have: grown up. in-a postnuclear 

world, as’ ‘most of us did not, and: they are very conscious of the fact 

; chat oblivion may ‘come at cany f moment. They also live with celevision 
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“jna multimedia altace that has affected: them J in. ways. we don not’ ‘under- 

‘stand. Mafgaret Mead makes an interesting point about the | ‘generation: it 

gap. Gap is French for ditch, and. cher — is. that a young, will Pe) 
never be liké us. ~ : ce ag 

All ‘these criticisms can ie re into two “questions: ‘As the 

. business of the school education or (training? | Ara we "person-oriented i in) 4 

the mhioolest or ‘are weidoipg a’ rie for. “society? 2 


. What Is Our Interest in Staff Developmienc? = es 


? As" ‘School people, we seek knowledge. We are interested i in help- 
ing ourselves’ improving’ the ‘situation;. learning something: | ‘It is very + 
_ important ‘to ‘redlize pehat our knowledge. ‘is “interest-based.” There is ~ 
"no such thing as interest- free knowledge. That isto say, evel to. askas . 
“question: or to.shape an hypothesis, you have: to ‘Have’ gn. interest \in’ | 
“ ‘something ‘that precedes the. knowledge and that is not. ‘based, in the 
knowledge itself.c What we have to.ask ourselves is what ollr. interest 3 
= is in staff d&yelopment, Do.we want to make " predi&tions’ and: control —_ 
- situations? This i§-thé fascist digection. Orido we want to* try to-help..-" - he 
‘ develop. thie human potential ‘among staff.and studenits?:, Thesé,are ures: . 
"main options, “ahd they are’ ner’ mutually exclusive. ‘A's with, all differ-~ Aad 
“ences, they reflect different values and interest. bases... a ee oe 8 
I think we have to ask..ourselves- what we want to: know’ about * te 
"staff. development. ‘Do we want to shape things up, or do we ‘want to a ae 
.free people? Whete do we look for guidance in selecting . our knowl- 
: edge?. We ‘have two options: we can look. at society to tell us what a 
we should be doing in the schools, of we can look ‘at:human nature’ |<" 
and individual -potential. “Again, these : are’ ‘dot mutually exclusive, but = 
in our thinking; they - tend te get Bree well loaded in one direcyion . , 
~ or the other. uS Z pO N s 
These decisions ar where we get our. kanswledge. how we get it, ; / 
“yand what it is. based on fall into two patterns. Where you have acon... : 
trol interest, a society orientation, with the focus on ‘school as a place © ee 
of ‘work with citizenship training, you have fascist st_schooling. Where’ 
“you have development of human potential, with thé emphasis ‘on indi- -° ~ 
vidual needs and interests, you have liberation, schooling. This:may be *~ 
a little simplistic, but it is important to make the. distinction that at 
each of these levels there is a different trend of thought. 
Our options for the schools, fhen, are either socialization: designs 
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or liberation dedions. You may swondé: about the use’ Ob: ae ‘term” : 
"Yiberation.” Why not a developmiental, design? Liberation, means to 7 
“, freé € person to become someone, to become an active agent. in..the’ , .. 
+ world.  Nearries the implication of continuous cultural: .change and even | 
unpredictable: ‘and’ unknown outcomes for persons as.they “are in, the 
process of. change. Development, on the other hand, has ‘the Seoibilte 
of becoming what the Latin Americans call” devélopmemalism, which. . 
suggests that. we know what the’ end point is:fdx all people: who are 
+ developing. It also lends itself sto defining people as underdeveloped. | 
*..° or culturally deprived. In other wordy when we talk about develop- 
‘ment, we remain embedded in a controlled: structiires There. is a danger’ 
ie in .this. The basic question here involves society ” and the curriculum: .: 


ex What does development mean? Does it mean control over : shaping | — 
» ".”. “everyone's competeficies in a school? Or does it mean freeing ‘people. 
“8” “- . t become something we cannot predetermine? It seems to me that the 


> term."staff liberdtion” would be preferable to "staff development.” 
if development takes place in two majér . arenas, Either, we, 
work on Consciousness ar. the understandings of staff people 7 ‘their view 


3 


fre: ) orNwe “change the social. structure, of ‘the’ school and’ ty to 
others throngh the social. Structures. ‘In other: words, there are 
two major apprdaches to.staft development: ‘change thé mindset: ‘ef the | 
4 individual or. change the social structure. In either ¢ case, one follows - _ 
‘from théother, °°, | Bas 
"The: ‘staff development mgvement. ‘reflects’ an awareness: of the 
"problem of working solely on consciousness, as universities have done.. 
This is why schools are moving into. staff development by working” over : 
the, minds’ of teachers. And of-course, universities have no power to - 
tae cchange social structure in the school. Therefore, they have. to change. - 
the mindsets, and the social structure is expected to follow along. How- 
‘ever, at.thé school: level, part’ of. staff development seems to involve a 
| great deal of , tinkering With ‘social change, with-ne—dramatic results. 
as BO: Jam: assuming: “that. staff development i is a better way of saying that 
“there is sakind of dialectic going on between consciousness and the social 
structure of the: schools. That ‘is, in traditional teems, ‘the purpose of 
staff developmiesit:i is to help the’ faculty bridge the gap between theory 7. 
and practice, ‘Perhaps: this ‘is why. staff development,as a term. apppars © . 
to supplanc in-service’ But’ unless we can set in motion a dynamic 
" process or aistogne: between: our growing staff consciousness and the : 
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* dianelag: ecdleigg social structures int the schools,<the ope of bringing” 


- 


theory and. Practice tagether is going to remain just that—a hope. Ir ° » 


'. Seems to me that Staff development, if it is co "work: "ar all,” must bé social. 


and cultural change, that is, change in ‘the consciousness of teachers and . 


in. the social structure of the sckpoh, -° Me s aay : 
‘One might look. “Upon: staff develd TS gs choke -in- Prestdence in 
the schodls. Perhaps this ‘is part of thé role... We ‘could also draw on 
‘our rational. knowledge of the‘techniques of group dynamics. However, | 


* tiles the staff reflects critically upon its. level of consciousness ‘and its 
- effect on changing social styuctures in rhe school, it. seems highly. doubr-. . 


+ ful thac.che staff will be liberated for continuous cultural. growth or = 


that | changes will occug. We can force people to ‘dethings, but 
P 
new ‘pragram. or curriculum, the results are not likely to be what we - 


growing liberation ‘of the staff. Bhd the students together... 
Thus, staff. developers, as: newly defined change agents of schools, . 


ing techniques: to problems: H @he future’ is 4o include one of the 


<* alternatives discussed: earlier, the staff development design must reflect . 
-< one of these ‘basic options::*we: mus¢-. operate _ “either. from..a control 
_ orientation or from a liberating Orientation: In ‘my’ view, the. Jiberat- 


_.dng-orientation is the only hope for: real. change. w24 oe 
*. William Thompson, a cultural historian, talks about the future’. 
as an imaginative way of dealing with. the present.* ‘What he means is ° 


” will have to realize they are making social policy and. not.simply #pply- « 


that’ we haverno access: to the future: "we only think we know’ the Past, 


and we even have to imagine ¢ the’ present. , I think staff developers are* 
- going td have to get their i imagination going | about what. the present 
_teallyjis and to deal With it, not in terms of ‘the past but -with some. 
.. hope For what kind ure they wane. gJ think we must commit our- 
selves toa future. Thefnpson also feels that 4 new cultural conscious- 


~ ness is arising, ‘broader; than that of institutions. : This: is "probably true? 


and wé should be ‘able to relate to this conscjousness. If we want to tie” 
‘into liberation, we have plenty of outside cultural ‘influences that are 
‘not institution- bound | (the Women's movement; the black movement, 
the- student movernent). Tifroughout the whole of. ‘society, we can 
relate toa broader entity chat is: + liberating cultural consciousness. In 


“a - 


3 William Irwin Thom pson. “Lindisfarne: Education for a Plaiiseady, Cultures ae 
Robert R. Leeper, editor, ab, zit, , PP. 43. 67." F 


y assign roles and slot people into certain procedures ima © 


_ afiticipate. The’ only real hope of fundamental change is ‘through. the - 
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2 oe fe ‘past, we ive been seduced by affence. Perhaps we ‘are _ pbowe. 
7". stoentera more enlightened era. 


~The times wwe are approaching will be difficult, but ve are-also 
potentially very promising because’ we have a. chance, to unload-some 
of the excess. baggage we have been’ dragging todd” for along time. 
If we can sort, gut ,our values and take’ advantage of the inevitable 
* social and cultyfal unraveling that will accompany decteased material’ 


+. . wealth, we. have a very real opportunity. to move schools toward the. 
humanistic-go: Is we have talked about for so many years. BFP, 5, DH 
a ee ; . - b i ¢ 
: a ; | . 
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» Margaret G. Labat ca ee oe _ oe 6 


ro} 2 : re we 


er - | STAFF DEVELOPMENT for school personnel is.a must, ae 


schools’ are to keep ; Pace. with’ the rapid changes’ now taking place‘ in our ~ 


- society and thus .mainrain themselves ‘as. contributing institutions: Ac- 


. schools. These children, who are produ 
and communities, also i interact with a. number of other social agencies, 


any elementary: “Or seconfigry ‘school i is th 


. 
ay 


coming ‘to MattHiew Miles pethapg she only really essential’ feature. of - 
a social arrangement : 
existing for the purpose of: ringing about desirabl changes in children,” 
who by -virtue of the compulsory sclbol {attendance law, must “attend -, 
of families, néighborhoods, ; 


that have Programs similarly designed to bring about change: 


‘An awarehiess: of the need-for the school: to ‘function as an eared 


4 part. ‘of the? comminity led:tis toi the: récognition that’ the: task ‘pf the 
“.schigo I-cahnot be: accomplished - itt isolation’ frorfi the total com inity.’ 


ems, : therefore, that one of. ‘the’ fundamental. issues. of staff develop- 
ene is: related’ to. what the ‘staff is expected to: ‘accomplish, how these 


- expectations: ‘are to to be’ achieved, and: how. to assess the situation in order 
to déterming, Whae progress -has been made. 


In the District of. Columbia Public School Systeim, the Boatd of | 


“Education has accepted, as one of the goals for the system, decénitraliza- 


tion through PACTS, a means of making possible equal access. to 


4.1 Matthew B. Miles. “Some; Properties’ of Sctiools. as Social Systems." no in 


‘School Systents. Washington, DG! National: Education Asrociaiiony National Training 


Laboratories, ae br aaa 
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educational opportunities for its students PACT. S stands for Paret s, 
_* Administrators, ‘Community. representat) ives; Teathegs,, and | Studertts 
* working together to achieve objectives. , 


_ Decentralization is: a a ary aS 
; : we wf 


> ‘Restructuring | the school system so, that school§ become’ more 
responsive .to. the needs and characteristics of each student” ‘ia the - 


- teaching-leatning situation. , a ame af, [e, 


es Facilicatifig’ a more’ e “effective and ‘hffi¢iencly’ See school’ @ 
system by the establishment. of “smaller and more manageable admitis++ 
- erative units for: both the ad niStrators and the reefpients ‘of the schools’ 
" services. a mv ve : — 
“3: » Esta (ching effective chanriels ua communication & ad’ better: 
working | ‘relationships among, Raténss, admjniseratats, +egmmunity  rep- 
resentatives, teachers, and ‘seudened i in their. local communities, thus 


_enrichiigYhe educational advantages that will ‘acerie;? oe 
5 2 


eo 


om 


Os at, wa 


; _ Staff development. is accepted ‘as a prerequisite to 9 decentralization ° 
\ im shagh PACTS and as an.integral aspect 06 the organizational change - 
‘+ effort. ‘Some of the problems and issues. relating tp ste staff development 


7 are:*, 
>. ‘ . ° * 
anda? ie bt ae 3 
= 3.” Based on ‘school yen es, whi isthe, sal e 
i aécomplish? ~ ete. = gica, eo 


oie 4 What. skills and: competericies) ned be deilaped in the” 
ad individually-, ig 
‘ accomplish?: ~ : ‘ 
~t.  5. How wilh che apprepring staff eel pace activities bé eo , 
erated? - : 
6. Will the activities” Se laiimed” ‘and-deyeloped by parents, ads . 
ministrators, community representatives, teachers and students? :*('¢,/2"%" 
“7, Wall’ the planning and implementation phase represent a on 
". - laborative effort in which ‘the university is perceived to be a part ofshe 
a, community pela ‘ local 6t-national level? Y ? 


; 2 District of Columbia Public Schools. The Super hiendei’s, 120. ‘Day Report, . 
Waneeet D: C. Board of ECeRTOM: 1974. . 
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tion, och as stipends a dic or eee eau tuition- fre credits?’ 
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tized ‘by school systent? * 


* th cent al office i in staff development? : oo oe 


einen: in the: 


Ugevelopment, prior to the implementation of .decentralization.- A“ task 


"PROBLEMS AND SSUES'OF ic AWRY 


nditions will. au receive fnahcial compensa: 


aying Hace ,some of the fundamental questions. that: ius sche 
considered in the implementation’ of ‘staff devgloprnent activities and - 
rate, let me’ Present ‘pret overview ‘of' the- summer 1974 ‘staft | ' 

istrict off: ‘ Cottinbia Public. Schools. The 2 
rintendent of Schools, Barbara A. Sizemore, requested: a réprogram- a 
f monies from other sources to ‘address the pressing need for staff * 


ee 14 Ulders at coins sold the peer instruction, ‘model be. “4 


155; (MW hiat. i is ‘the rdle‘of- the loéat’ school; the fegiona ofc, and, % 


- force, whose.composition was that of PACT: s, was established to carve rf 


the overall design | for the program. } ie ; 

_ Basic decisions’ were that: ‘summer workshops ae be developed 
around: understanding ‘the goals of the system, developing skills~: and 
‘ acquiring knowledge relative to the: “goals, . On the basis of input trom 
~ members ‘of the task force and results: fom a needs assessment, the 
' ‘decision was made ros develop separate prograins for teachers, cleféal 


personnel, comminnity, sthool aides, oe and other adminiseafors, 


je ig 


cand students. .* tte ee gee a. 


College or university credit’ ‘was provi bed for. all priessional par- a 
ticipants. in order’ tha; persons, who nes credit hours. to qualify for’ 


_ positions ‘as resource teachers in ayitica fe where there were teacher 


shortages, such’ as ‘mathematics and: scierfce amighc. ibe a appointed 0p 


those positions: at the; beginning of “tHe” school year. Persons: 
"needed: credits: to move: from temporary to sProbeconary, status in ‘these 


i 


ye 


a 


who |. 
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LBS. — ae AM eh 8 
2.) subject arcas; las “Well: as in the aremrot reading. Music. and art, were. ~ 
Oe I sty Pea eer es ee “. eee a 
provided the opporcutnty tocarmthem, 

z a 


aw a si 
: ude : ‘ fg ie PASS 
_.. Six, field-based centers wert established as “trainit 


‘ 


. : , sites, with ong 
center located. in cach of, the six Tegions, as delineated by, the ,decen- 
+ tralization-plan: Staff, coordinated’ intocan “instfuctional, team model,” 
. for cagh of the centers, was-selected. from,among -quatified persons in -, 

.. the school ‘system and. from participatingsuniversitics. The intent. of 
*" this design was to make -possible a more reahistie’ staffing: pagtérpi,to 
> provide: opportutlities for successful: teachers to enhance their contribu- 
. tions to the school system, develop a sense of appreciition’ for their own 
* “© %pabilities, and rewafd them for excellent performance in the classroom, 
“Participants in the skills cénters represented teams:of tcachers from 
et a a in; the region. Teams were. selectéd by the, local 
inci 


ee . > Schools palin conjunetion with the local schol chapter. advisory . 
7”. egmmittee vf the Washington Teachers Union. Thus, the opportunity: 
_ was provided for Improving articulatigne among all: school levels atid’ 
, for forming.a basis fpr the multiplicy tect. Each teym, when returning 
OF dhe to the. Jocal’school at the cndof df program, was to become a critical’ + 
Ste * Cbmponcat of the i dak eae team or the local schooleducation 
committee. In thé more than 20 different programs forming: ¢om-. - ° 
hool employees * 


ponents’ of the total. design,“ approximatcly 1,800. s¢ 
/ wWefe provided with training opportunities: ©), : 

ie Evaluation was included asa critical aspect of cach specific pro- 
ae gram. Althoug we were encoyraged by thig,results of each evaluation, 


_ we are’even more enthusiastic about the variety of staff development - 
‘ “activitiés being generated’ at the local.school arfd ap levels. This 


% pes sos 2 - . ‘ oe 2 . 
. implies chat thee is adequate Follow-up onthe’ sunvimer staff .develop- _ 
: menteffor. = oe a tM 
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: THROUGH LINETIME = a 
EDUCATION 
2 Vigil 8. War a at Cote 


en 
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es Tnis ‘ark ATTEMPTS ah. ghee approach tot seh 4 
tof Staff_ development. Ae suggests - that Both’ she , general, educa br : ‘and: 7 
* the specialized training, for the education’ ales ate quite deficieh’) *, : 
. Because of this, i in spite of. the: vigorous ‘od imaginative efforts, of: ‘pro-: 
2 fessional leaders and tHeorists, the desired degree of change is not ikély ” 
to be” achieved, _Howeverwstrategic changes in general éducation that’ -! 
affect .poth the cominunity ‘and ae afd. administrator, should 

* ~ gore for. corresponding changes, in’ ‘the. ettors, to IIT. the prow. 
", fessional. competencies of: edutaiors ar : 


ore *, p he 


General Rduation’ ‘ang Professional Comperence 


oa The nature ‘of getictaleduicacin, which’ fr prospective reaches ; 
becomes at: some paint directed “toward professional training, makes. 
“specialized ; “preparation desirable both at the preservice and continuing — 
_ levels. The ‘Substance -of the develepmental experience to be proposed 
" as Benes’: “éducation in adulthood contributes toward personal dytonomy. ee 
for all individuals entering into the adult phase of life. The edutitor’s 
~ professional role adds specifically to the requirements of this autonomy, . 
_ thereby providing an opportunity to see if zreater degrees of pértonal 
- development might not steve to change both-the need and the, process 
‘ of- continuing, efforts toward ie B mprovenin of professional: func. 
. tioning... OY 
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.«/ to make a convincing case for the ‘proposed hines:of adult development 
"through: education. This, in“turn, ‘ests upon*whether : the theory: pre- 

_» sented here comprises.a sufficiently deep. strvictjiral. change in the. mature - 
of general éducation, which if not immediately acceprable to: all, will 
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One must. both take a.certain liberty-and assume a certain responsi-. 
- bility in addressing the continued development of the:teacher as.a Person 
rather than as a, professional. practitioner.. The. liberty: is forced’ upon ' 
“one out of a deep: conviction .that the devastating. criticism leveled-at 


- the American; ‘schogh for the past. two decades has not as yet been ‘gon. 
> Nincingly. tufted’ to: “positive account, and as a consequence, the efforts _ 


of leaders to. ‘improve the professional skills" of teachers in service have.., 
“ béén at best only minimally effective. The responsibility lies in-she need_ 


at le t appear. reasonable to most. .° ~ « & 
~ OF -the assumptions . in this presentation, Rerhaps only one’ ‘feeds. 


to. be Specifically explained: sth 5 Mat théte, ag; “in fact; -additional . 
experiential and behavioral Capabilities: ddcruinig Wichip. our life span ~ 
* such that when biopsychological maturity is ‘attained Other dimensions of 
our potentiality emerge. These latent petsonal capacities do. not unfold 
" spontaneously because of the attainment of organic and mental maturity, - ° 
but as in childhood _afey require certain cncadaes i ments of ~ 
--petgon in inquiry. and activity. es as ae neat 
_ +, Are; these views. of adult. ipoteueiality and hed cative™ “processes. 
sineéded toward’ their: -developnient*convi ‘professiorial leaders? - 
Will profefsionally ' trained ‘ifidjvidual 
=ment along the: ‘indicaged lines’ ‘transfer ‘the power of the educatiorially .. . 
" autonomous educator thé. terid state in- personal” development, toward: 


a 
4 


- which- the: continuing general edtication will be directed—from' psycho, _ 


© continue personal deyelop- 7 . 


logical structlire to specific tasks: Fequired : ‘within the’ edu 1ON«pro- 


~ fessions? Though conclusive resolutions of these questions must ‘derive 


.. from empiric# -ihvestigation, the effort here is to lay down the” iagel.* 


PR caarias framework which, if actualized, may bé the nae of such - 
“=eyeqtual testing..." eae ae, Se 3 

", The, au sushoi's ownt *fotmiulaijons comprise. the ae theoretical , 
Ene fot*this presentation." : Siice nejther the substance: of general . 
‘ education during, the period of adlulttiood : nor the interface between | 
~ general personal. development and ptofessional competenice has previ-— 
ced, this, Paper i is cast. as an ‘heuristic essay, exploring and... 


; 1Vicatt Wards ae Liftdma: Education:.- ‘Tyos? “ind alae "Charlottesville: Uni- 


= erly of vas 1964: ( Unpublished.) 
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Na identification : sof some well-known position by 4 major waiter that, 


- mapping an Be os sha appears to fotton frit the’ clit theor ae 


rather than delineating a previously, established body of thought. ’ Rell 
erénces. therefore will .be’ fewsand general,. principally an occasional. 


aos 


(Bbpyars to, be it ain an with some thread of thought presented here, 00 “ee. 
a on ; ‘ ue 2 ae as a? sed Jot 
«*Theseetical Background Pee ae. ee a ee 


“Certain: precepts “and principles from.‘ lifeame education’ ‘provide | 
the: ‘base for these. proposals of a more powerful ggheral- education to. 
- continue - throughout the life ‘span. Although ‘not all” the; - criticism ia 
directed, agaiftse: ‘the. American. schdgl*has been respohsibje, 

- cism: doés: ‘underscore. the need for sdme fundamental chi 
“education. The* present theory of ddult“development ‘j i an. fttempt to: 
_ round, out a’ concept:of lifetime education that, to som extefitateast, . 
2 will incorporate the radical’ changes perceived to be necessary, : —_ 
» Lifetime. education, therefore, is ay prehensive sthtory for: th 


“tives process it of the esti tive. ities ¢ of paccilar eles Patterns 
rfgnd_provide’a ‘promisirig | base’ for’ a new education fot: a’ ‘new, vt ld. 
+." This designed change i in getteral ‘education i is postulated: in a .cen- < 
“text ‘thar (a). proposes, a base for educational pfactice ‘in educational : 9 
“theory, useful, to. Student. and’ teacher alike, that. subsumes. ; 
oriented, theories’ of learning and: instruction; ib). elevates e person’ «. 
“to central position in*role and responsibilicy;: Ac) c tes’ institu- ~ 
tional resources ‘on. the development of human’ potefitials* (d) relates: 
“the educative: Process functionally to the full range’ of ‘experiential and | x 
“behavioral capability; (e) provides. for ‘the development of philosophic asa 
“smindedness:and scientific inquity.. as distinct from acquiring a ‘store [| eee 
specific, informatién; and (f) requires ‘for’ the full’ course of education’: 
the continuéd development. of . the" person through distinguishable,“ 
sequehtial; ‘ani cumulative’ experiences. at: successive Phases, of | the life-oa4, 
“span frominféncy, to age. Es a re 
“The following assertions 'pror 
educative Process is viewed ‘as qualctively different iin “@ach of the d: 
. transitional Periods i into; whieh the life spent is divided: at 
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ae That iicente life span, as ancnes from’ childhood aac youd 


ais the proper period for the proctss of education 


ee . That all knowledge, as distinct from selected segments of 


tnowledbes comprises the proper - substarice of education . ie 


: institution; and that within. this role: 


3. That training ‘and facilixation: preparation. for ‘education, as 

distinct from its acttalization, is the proper function ‘of the scholastic a 
a. Training for self-management in all’ main areas of ‘ex 

* perieritial potentiality should be. the instittitional objective for’ 
‘ childhood. and youth, with: instructional’ principles and: practices, | 
curricular. content, and material facilities conceived: and directed, ” 
“accordingly me : - 
eB. Supportive facilitation, reajtired services ; for the éssen-" 


tially independent’ pursuit by individual and peer: group « of | any and ~ 


all. knowledge of interest, should be. the institucional function’ 
“during adulthood | 7 —. ae 
_ 4, That education, as distinct from hpran for education, is” 


_ ithe proper function of. the individual among his/her peers at neNEry ‘age °° 
“ beyond childhood ee the. life career. . 


- 


: Reconceptualization of: Adult Education. 


2 7? Te fhuse now be Astettained whether shige perspectives for iferine ae 
‘education’ lead to a View of general education during adulthood that a 

~~ differs. from prevailing: views, and if: so, whether or not they are... 

. siupportable. og 


* Two concepts have Eee around ‘which “a mote heding plan e i 


; ‘adult: education may be worked out. 'Bhe first’ relates to the now familiar 


» significant with the 


‘culgural .involyem 


idea that human aan a and not.the acquisition of information . 
‘through instructi 


is the properg@fective of general education. The 


second, arising out of this em 
ifed in the’ fulfillment, ‘of human. existefice 


be:postulated as a 


latent adult capability urtderlies the quest for - substance and cexperi- ae 


ences that comprise adult education. 


The Developmentalist’s View of. Education.: The question 1 now is. 


ace whether these overarching, features oft vthe genial theory lggad rs 


. 
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sis’ On development,. is that the socio- .- 


of species. potentiality: that becomes functionally ; 
tiation of adulthood. ‘The: development of this ~ 


° a e . og oe , 
_ « ot « % . 
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selves acceptably to constructive applications in the'adult phase of the 
life span. This challenge is a requisite. for an important feature of the 
theory’ and system, namely, that qualitative changes are possible in the... 
. mature of the experience at each phase and thag_thesé differences are . 
consistent and coherent.in conceptual foundations from..the period of - 
human infancy, — eee = Ce oe ee eee 
a... The first theoretical mandate to be-briefly explored is that of the’ 
* substieution of.human development as the direct objective of educational . - 
-practice (Plato, Dewey,’ Piaget, Kohlberg), as distidtt from the diréct- © 
acquisition of segments.of.information from. organized bodies of knowl- ©...’ 
edge throughiginstcuctibn. qn the part of the teacher and sfudy on, he'part:. 
of the'learmer..@ 0 Uh ok) Mev Gla eo te a 


oe a td ee Pee re. ee ee 
_,,. Brief.and suggestive indicatigns of the-differences werd piyed 


BY . ‘ . 


ae o feceestar ghar” FeV MG sot on OR 9. wad 
recent paper, in’ wHich if-was @bserved tliat current literature bearips:*- 
upon the teacher's responsibilities ac the ‘elémentaty and middle school .. ° 
levels seemed ‘virtually to depict -the ‘traditional’ ‘functioning role of. _ 
‘counselors. The objectives of' the-counselor, on the other hand, tradi-' - 
“tionally imbedded in the affective domain, are certainly concerned'today’ 
with the cognitive factors that supposedly, dominaté the ‘conventional 
~ classroom. , Such ideas as Lazarus, “cognitive restructuring” and “learn- | 
_ing’centers as counseling resources” have -come ‘to loom. quite large in - 
the literature of counselor education, as though learning. and develop: 
“ment have indeed become the counselor’s: responsibility. “In ‘this context, © 
it is proposéd that the more appropriate role of the practicing educator 
would :be that'of developmentalist functioning along the lines of group | - 
-counseling rather than of instructor teaching children and youth largely’ 
what they thémselves%an learn with little.external direction from adults... 
"This obsession of the school with learning per se extends also into... 
adult: education. Orie: of the mést pervasive traditional educational: 
assumptions is that childhood schooling’ prepares, for a lifetime’ of effec- 
tive living, with choice and action during adulthood baséd' upon the.) 0." 
values somehow supposed to emerge concomitantly with the child's © 
learning and living in the school environment. A further presumption 
is that continuing education, will comprise a different Process, certainly . 
more autonomous, reflecting the increased intellectual stature symbol- Se atc 
ized In a dégree from an. institution pf higher learning. Fact, however, 
appears to contradict this assumption. Persons who have studied mainly 


s ‘ & 
wey 


s Virgil. Ward. “Teacher and Counselor: Role . Integration - in a ‘Developmental: 


Perspective.” Charlottesville: University of Virginia, 1976.. (Unpublished. ) es ie ra 
. ay te 2 wat o di a , a . Y : at ee fon . 
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wlbgtige ot 


= what ie Beek fabhe often require fivechnee teaching; with largely itis: 
~.-tingifishable differences in either process or product: Fenween child and 


Jadula. 0. : 


Leaning,’ as eracriced i in the reical curricular process and institu- 


” tional” program, -actually involves only the simpler orders of cognitive 


on. potentiality, ‘that is, petcéptual behaviots in which the-immature’ person 


“can engage’ with. observable results conceived of as’ educational. - a 


| ~ development « of which the individual is capable. 


me evelopiient of the whole: person. - 


, developmental * view: of edutation. simply requires: the identification and 


ao certain, approach. to and concept of. potentiality ‘that’ manifesis'-iteelf « 


f learning. habits that “agetnt. fyofp.such activity must be labéled: as bad: .” 
. from. the developulehtalist’s point: 16E view. . These simpler. forms. of. 
- cognitive assimilation and personality ‘development simply do \norinter:. eh 


mesh. with experience that. could be ‘more productive’ dn: he: 


RS ls 


_. This schism between what i is hoped for and what occurs“ is ‘all: he: oe 
‘more regrettable since it is so. unnécessary. The developitental’ view, 


~~” afichored in the goricept of a parallelism between emergent potentiality. 


andthe experience: that.educes that potential ity,’ calls: for process differ-" 
chs during. each” phase: ‘in. ‘the ‘life span. SO, 6° ‘provide. for the. full 


te 


n 


The Soctocatturdl: Pisces as: Development Potential The. 


second of the instrumental conceit’ that. hi véproved usefA n this effort” 


to reconceptyali the: henomenon ‘of. eduéation for the ‘adule, depends . 
upon the utilization of! the perspectives ‘out of which. development per: 
se is. given priority over learning as, an ‘educational .objective.. A 


use of pot tialjcy and a_proper. schoo!" ‘urticuluin related as closely’ ag" 
possible coe development of. that potentiality: bet oe i “erg 
a . The “Atperitaii pattern of schooling appears-t to. 5 Have. evolved atodnd 


most: clearly i in the periods of infancy, childhood, aid adolescence. ‘The 


“nature of this general growth dynamic is, ‘of course, biological, with: che 


observable’ organic changes ‘actompaitied by psychological. ‘changes as : 


‘well: This biopsychologicat designation i is quite familiar in. thé ‘ieératuté , 
of thie ‘developmental sciences and’:in, educational. thought. ‘But the 


magnitude. of positive growth changes ‘occurring on “this. direetional 


- ‘between: youth ‘and-old ‘age, that ‘gdulthood is usually ‘cor ed of ee: 
: ed 


3eriod of. Stability’ within the newly and more-or ‘ess ‘fully ma 


7 member of! ‘the species! ‘Carini changes have not been ought 


. . : “ys See Sa A pees eT ee 
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wie? 
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. dynamic appears to lessen so markedly. during the leng: y-P aase of. life. a *! 
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of as requiring further school services, si to those criti¢s who foe 
institutional offerings to the volunteer: learner. to bé senselessly diverse, 
the’ loss of one cohesive force’ without the valid substitution of anpiher 
would seem to:call for considerable explanations: The digect postulation 
“of another form of potentiality.scems then to be required. 
Given these considerations with respect to condition: -and need, an 
: idea fairly. important in anthropological : ‘and sociological - thought. 
gained prominence. Observing as they have the very low probability 
that a newborn infant could survive within an environment not immedi- 
ately responsive to its subsistence requirements without adult care, social 
.” scientists, allow: themselves a semantic: transition to:the F proposition that 
‘human beings aré social afimals, This postulate paves the ¥ way for an: 
abundant’ body of. thought and langnage dealing with acculturation and ' 
/opens to. reasoned inquiry the origin sand etiology of cultural diversity 
and of the possibilities‘and limitations’ that tie within various forms of 
social intérvention in the life experience of the person. at-any and.all’ . 
ages. ‘Now if we remain at all within. the. conventions : of - logic’ and’ 


7 » language | available, to, the-edutator, we may take but a quarter of a turn. 


intellectually to realign this sciéntific postulate i into HE aie ee 


~ consequential form of a sociocultural Potenitialicy. « 


. The particular. forms of’ experience’ that- appeat to’ follow’ fom 
“these: semantic: predicates and logical processes must also, of course; ‘be 
» defensible as-reasoned projections. ‘However, at this’ point, they can be 
only suggestive rather than ‘exhaustive. of a larger domain. that, “it - is 
~ hoped, will be provocative of: further. thought along the same rational. 
"parameters. . Ltt er a “, 
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The Substantive Nature of. Adult Development 


“y 


Adult Development Tirénsh the Tnternalization of he Life and,. 

- Social Sciences, Biology, psychology, and sociology, as life and/or’social , 
‘sciences, are converitionally: employed in the schooling of youth. through 
the study of these disciplines by the teacher. . This use may be’ thought of 
*as indirect, objective, or impersonal and as comprising externa through: 
“which the young are directed by their parents and teachers. goward bio- 
slogical-and psychological .maturity. Each af sthese- organized segments * 

- of knowledge* however, internalized in the experience Of the mature * 
individual largely under voluntarily. initiated and autonomous Soran 


Hons, COMIISES the fi rst of two lines of euperience: through which the 


. 
are ES ae : “4 ey 
Ban : > 


ey ; 7 oe - ; 
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, ? s as ‘ + 
“latgne potential of the adule (sociocultural) may bg evoked andvad-: 
vanced. The educational. consequence is. greater understanding, “objec: { 
tification, ‘and control, with’ consequent positive manifestations in: the 
+ preclusion of certain behavioral aberrations that appens to be increasing 
n ie ae Py . 

- We refer.to the further usage a this: body of knowledge sindet the - 
__ largel y independent. and priyate direction of each adult ‘person as-an 
?sy autonomous recycling of these familiar disciplines... Bruner, Phenix, and 
, palatal have each’ably, advanced. ‘the itteas: that Pertain, areas of: know]- 
ede ge are productive only. when the, information ‘becomes deeply personal. 
“deed. Numerous facets. of Dewey's thought support this idéa.: Ie. would. | 
seem, then, that the autonomous recycling of these’. disciplines should 
comprise one of ‘the two: major substarttive concentrations for the con- 
-tinuation of general education into and through the period of adulthood. 
Knowledge of biology, physiolog; », and the’ health sciences acquired 

after physical maturity; with the pers onalization, objective ‘openly pur- 
_-sued, should help us regain something of the clasgic: appreciation for the 
material: person,.and. through .this consciousness of _ viewpoint and 
enhanced self-control, help to eliminate the distortion’. now so apparent, 
The end. effect is similar .for both psychology and ‘sociology. Currently,’ 


“massive efforts are made in an ‘after-the:fact fashion | ta direct people to" 


"live creatively as persons ‘and ‘to overcome a psychological: malaise. Te: 


" would séeny that a. sprler and positive developmental fore is . clearly... 3 


“ indicated, ; OF ke He, BO a” a Te 5 


Philosophie I nguiry as Dévélopmental Excperionca: “The substance. 


~ which educational experience was, directed, has. become virtually c divorced : 
fromthe curriculum of the: American. school.: But philosophy i in its true. 
- fotm;i is not for the immature mind of the child; hence, the necessity :that™ 


ie “of general philosophy, once assymed to be the unquestioned peal toward... *: 


education: continue throughout life as a. means of’ incorporating this -° . 


. body of human. thought i int | the life-span experience of the: individual.’ - 
Even’ the: most. elemental uhderstanding- of this powerfully relevant’ : 
discipline should : give to the average citizen a bit of freedom from what. ‘ 
"has been’ termed the ieneme of certainty "in today's s changing human 
. condition, 20 ae, : 
ee Philosophy. had its origiris in : the imaginative “capability: of the 
_ptimitive mind to deal with anxiety and wonder. ‘This. early” preoccupa- 
* tion with things experienced, and things dreamed pt ave. way in time 
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“to orgsinized responses, defiderave behavioks arial leudivenr 3 rules tha 
over coris of time led -t8 introspective inqigy.e The complexities ne 
contemporary civilization have emanated from these. siniple. origin 


Some of thé proudest names,in human history have carned cheir place - 
through contributions to the intelleétual advance of philosophic though, © - 
-) The restoration of this classic body of knowledge, tO a reconceptuatized: * 


_ pattern of contemporary education “wolrtd ; appear: to be evsy and un- |” 


“cel muarkable..‘The projection from thought to‘ action, however, is likely 


to.stir up a flurry at thé level of institutional and community life A» 


..proper line of discldsure’ relating: t3.this or any other theory is first: to. 


set the ideationat stricture into whole form. and then- to identify ‘the: 
practical reqiiiremengs, 99 a, . 


The subtle but essential’ further requisite “foe's it properly ivutnatiatie ‘ 
education. appears to be.served. in the general and abstract form of | 


philosophic ‘reflection, that i, its aloofness from prescriptive sociad and. 
political essence, Only through this latter character, formal power with-. 


out substantive. prescription, ‘can’ the more’ fundamental - freedoms for 


personal , conviction, thought, and action be preserved; and only in, these. 


nce, 


freedoms do we find. appropriate saree he the life-span pursuit of © 
s 


Nepal: and: personal control of circum 


of animate “existence urhil: ‘they *join. the quest: after. essentially’ social. 


‘understandings and“make the effort tq contribute to the aécumulation 


- i 
_of- human culture from which they themselves draw. the substance that 


lifts them beyond ‘elemental material existence. ‘The: search ‘for philo- 


_* $ophic. understanding” (Burtt) is a. necessary. ‘medps for opening up this” 


half century to .the richer Potentialities of human ‘experience, Even 
though the philosophic quest is of suckxnature that only the intellectual: 


‘aftainments can make for such nstepineant differences i in humamaffairs. 
av @. 
Developmenca Autonomy and Professional Competence 


din pursuing this indice. approach: to the examination: of dt 
r ‘learning in the context of a continuing, advancement of role performance 


ingthe education professions, certain precepts from a prepared plan ag 3 


- general education were set forth as predicate values, 


e . . 
> 


oo giants can.aspire to its attainment in high degree, common people. cans 
and shduld undertake a search for the kjowledge:in which even modest — 


. - a Put starkly, the argument. is chat people aré-not ‘completely human, ae 
“. Not accomplished in ways, that represent membership in the+highest form 
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28  STAFE DEVELOPME NT: STAFF I. LIBERATION, 8 oe. Se 
et “The fice: emergent edagiedets "were instrument in nature: (a) 
direct elevation of development qver-learning as: din: educational objec: ° 
"+ tive, and (b) the turning of ‘the sociocultural phenomenon of an. indi-. 
> °° vidual in human culture toward the directive and consequential con-. 
- — strict of «species potential. 

“These instrumental dynamics: led to two substantive proposals, 
suggestive but not,exhaustiye of the newer plane of abstraction: (a) » 
the - ‘deeply persona integration: ‘of -certain- familiar ‘life and deyelop- 
mental sciences within the tiewly « emergent capability for social fulfill-~ 

“ment, and (b) the sellseaiing insights and fegenerative processes of 

general philosophy... " 

xs ate In ‘this profestighal context, thie: originally. stated jinguiries can be | 
‘Summed tip’ in*dh&question:. "Given: the. transformed: objectives and * 
processes of education in general leading toward’ éducational” autdnomy * 4 
rh alte! pate: of al‘normal-adule: pessons,singuding.teathers;- “what kinds - 

of . ipeer: ‘level « ‘and leadership- inspired activities would comprise: con: 
structive idtiuations of" ‘dévéldpmental experi fer the! adult phat.” 
ead titioner wi ithin the education professions? 2 a aee 
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© STAFF DEVELOPMENT—* ae 
“RESOURCE PAKFOR °°.) 


is thie curriculum ye : 
eas : dliuse : ‘the. aan giving” ‘direction ‘to. ~ 
oy ‘pica! renoali curriculum change have been locked into, and 
“‘coristrained by’ tHé*sd-called. conventional Wisdom of the curriculum | 
a «development field Therefore, different (and at this stage, heuristic) . 


oe ie conceptual. structures must: be developed and’ testéd! out. From. such os 
= Htésting, fresh questions can be identified and more — hypotheses. 
“. can follow, ‘resulting in improved practice... , es, . 
: In effect, educational Jeaders at the. local level: are: challenged | to“ 
ale’ on the ‘responsibility for: generating. the conceptual. base; ortheory; - 0. 


“t! “to guide’ cheir'curriculufti: reform efforts: Fo" take such responsibility 
‘*"Gavolves' a. difficule shiftin" roles fromm that of consumer t6 “that bf pro-.. 


Sweets 


sem | “duces, to. use Rass:Moojey’s s terms. wAig:ediucators;, we.fee}: unconfbrtable |. ec 
. afid-inept.in ‘making this shift, for we have always assumed that theory" a 

a. Was'being. generated: ‘somewhere: ‘else. ‘grin some other field and thafour, 
: "major leadership tole was one. .of applying ic, to our’ situation, ‘We are. oe 


a now required to Become: participafit-observers in.2a-- theory-gerreration-”. 
intoepractice-into-theory;into-practice system of operations. 
: . Phe resource pak presented | here ‘centers on two large areas af need i 
“if oe developinent. ae ‘are fo, fel individuals’ and groups | “) ch 


5 mae * Theie” haces were “generated to ‘be Sel in staff deveietcieie. firs wich 
_ individuials sap sii fo. ae on leadership: rolestin cursjeupimn teform. aes 2 ils oP 
a ee yas ' 
a) . Ps 
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develop the fnsighes inl competencies required for leadership’ in. this, 


 Fedetined role: 2. 


lee 


l. The need to dev cloptheighrened awareness of self and the yalue 


vs fons that shape one's life. ' ae 


Ti. ie sure, therd are ether all thaw nvust be recognized’ jind met 
“dh élirriculumy reform. ; ;Fhe. need for practical knowledge ear: eyrricur - . 
. 7 dum development. nchiagics “ind strategies is basic, Too, a curriculum 
os change agent nist ‘kd how to gpsess % ‘and’ foster support both within 
the school system and in.the immediate and ‘wider community, Each 
not pbs could add to-chis list’ of needed competencies, However; «the. posis 
cton-taken here. is thar all 6€these compertencies:and ‘the knowledge out: 


e ‘ 
_ of which. they, grow will nor, bring about curriculum, reform Ct chee 


wg. basic, needs. broug gbei into f 0 fects here sre met. ; a 

hs dae atta) F a. oo a : e a, at “i Say 
 -$Hajehitenédl Awareness of Self _ ae a eb ett re ope 
4 , ‘ u 


Bee ae ae dere ibe : bys wm . 
an) ‘auch has been sritten and: said oar de fee bo moré%ade- 

" quatte ore fuller understanding of self chat little’ more: seems necessary. 

"Bur how ‘to. foster such. self-awareness remains 2 major. problem, .The 


. proposals range all the - way. ‘from: Tm O.K.—You' re ‘O.K. exercises. . 


through sophisticated Zen j journeys: that*take. ears to travel. A’ bulletin | 


ve “of offerings from-Esalensuggests: something .of “the range,of attempts 
+ (o,help; individuals, discipline | themselves to grow coward ‘higher levels “ 


oY 


- of self: actualization, An examination of thé numérous Self- -help setvites © 
"y's “offered dn: metropolitan New -York through’ advertisements -in The * “ 
Village. Voiceis is, further. evidence of thé diversity of approaches available’ 
= “* One" especially: effective Approach: to. déveloping’ an- awareness : 
elf and'forcing’ One' tO ‘see how ‘he of she pérceives reality is the: visual. 


“sh. Institute. and, used by psychologists, : such as Gordon Allpore and Hadley | 


‘Cantril; and by ealteators, such as Ross Moéney; Earl Kelley, ‘and. Martie” * 


ne ‘ee Ruse. ‘These demonstrlition§ ‘have. been: reproduced | in ‘several institu: , 
_. ‘tions, for example, the Ohio State University “and. the. Curry Memocal.: 
School of ; ‘Education’ at_the™ "University, of Virginia, where Professér.'- 


tay ee 


“The eed se order out ot alterns Rive curriculum thearies, ‘ 


* demonstrations déevelopéd fire by* Adelbert -Ames,~}rw at Hanover’ Eyem - 


- + Chattes Bevyte i is: making: effeative-use of, sperception, phenomena jo help. ties 


ewe - others Bare, insight into she views of Self and feality.” The Epos of 


Hagee?  ghyeeeshay ack So F : ; : ; ole. 
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© dightdemonscragion, che ceaPeroidal ie wad the distorted rpom are 

«all examples of these demonstrations, \. + ‘ aa 
Pe s The classic Gestale “Eherapy volume; published originally in L958 

J thd recently reprmted,” has cleven experiments desigted to help indi. » 
o@  Viduals gain Insight into themselves; William ©. Schulyz? proposes 
ft typical consciousnessexpahding ongrctse ‘gAnd, of course, thes human 
relations -tralaing: torts, dag haek ta’ the founding of the Beshel, 


ry 


ea Maine, Center of thg National alifting Labortoryscphtinue, "The three 


64 handb ikes prepuredt by: J. Willen: Pfeifer int. Jaha B.Jones " ates 7 
a's" Calleustul i probing this dimension of nged in stu-developatent -°! 
programs: “However, a simple procedure, using shore pieces of creutive *- 
a writing “tha are value laden mile to be equally effective. “An 
". example is a shore strean-of-consciousness piece bySDonald Rarchelme:!. 
whith was.used ar the Regional, ASCD Cunference at the University of ve... 
*. Virginia, November 25, 197-i asa demonstrations 5 a 
Doo, Anew body of literature now developinggin support of this emerge 
ing foundational base for cuériculum theory and practive:is being referred... , 


» tons the “reconceptualist” view. A pood example of this is a report Of 


_.the University of Rochester. Curriculum Thesry Conference, ediged by © 
o William Pinas’ Carricalum ‘Theorizing, also edited by Pinar." is an 
;.. eXddMent colldtion oPessays withiperhiMframework, Se 


., oT wo other conferences—va ‘eucriculim: théory’ Catiference- held ‘ate’ tye 
ee tee ot é P < o ai : ‘a “. o were, Waste! 
_ Xavier University in,October 197-4 and one at the University whrirginia’ t 
* itt 1975—were also addressed tothe reconceptualist approach. .Ag.the 5. 
': “Xayier conference, a number of characteristics of this view of curriculum =.=: 
| théory were identified: a eee ee 
, 1. A holistic. organic view .is taken of people and-.their relation 
’ to nature ie 8h Ble op ee Pe a. _ 
.2. The individual becomés the chief agent in the construction of . 
"knowledge; that is, he/she is.a culture creator as well ag a&cuteure bearer) 
See os _ ie ar eee ag eb RR Ee 
atic 7 VBS. Perks, ROE. Heffcrline, and P, Goodman. Gestalt Therapy. Exejtement, and. ; 
<< Growth in the Human Persanality, New York: Dell Publis ng Co, 1988.3 ee eee ee ee 
ioe. SMW iam C Schulez. “Joy: Exfunding Human Auaregers. “New, York: Grove Press, 60S 
oo, J. William Pfeiffer and John E. Jones, A Handbuwk. afl Strusgered Fixperiences for... ++ 
ho Humun Relations Triples Tews Guy, Iowa: University’ Associates Press, 21969, a eg ie 
+ Donald Barthelme. ‘The Agregment:” The Net Yorker, 0A . 
usnest. Cultural Revolution, 8nd Curriculum. 2 ct 


* William’ Pinar. Meightened. Canicin 


7 Theory. Berkeley, California: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1974... 0% - ok ie 
oe + FWilliam: Pinar. “@urriculum Theorizing: The "Reconceptualisss. | Berkeleye Calin yor O 
z fornia: McCutchan’ Publishing. Corporation, 1975. ee a a ne 
aos a ag oa 8 ra 2 j een 
“ae --s = 2 Shes | oe ey ; aid 
a ‘ “4 eo ag AS: et : 

. : ‘ Me ~ ~ 
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ben | * gr ibe The uerietstum rHicueists? vteaw heavily on their: own experiential 
spits 4 bane: as taethiod | oo . m ie : 
oe i Curriculum theorizing reLognives “as major resources the pres 
conscious realms of experienve. 7 ' ; 
. 4 §. The foundationalroots of this theorizing lie in existengial :. 
philosophy, phenomenology. and fadicul paychoanlysit; ‘hey alsa draw 
. * from humanist: reconcepritlizations of such. Lopeante: fick is sociology, 
mgr and political science os 
Personal liberty and. ‘the attainment of higher, 
scioupness ‘hecome ceneral vidues in the curriculum process : 
attend Diversity and pluratism.ure-charagreristics, bot of the social 
' oe and the means,proposed go attain chose ends i. 
OOKLA reconceptualization of supporting political. “social operations: 
is basic’. : < 


ae “Qu New language forms are generated to mranshite fresh meanings, 


a. es for example, mewphors.. bya ; or 


es That the wérk.of the ‘Recontepaulits has come to be secognized' 
i. ae as.an emerging djrection in-currigulum: theory building is underscored in 
‘3. John D, ‘McNeil’s velume, Curealayyys in which he discuss “future 
- directions.” o 
. - * This experimental ve was seclical 9) help ingiduals Gy’ 
- examine their own value gestalts, and: (b) .to understand the ‘theory 
“alternatives qvailable to them within’ the field of curriculum theory. 


vel of. ton: . 


Tentative —etoarning final: » Learning: se Evaluation 


Ate Pr of + fowectives - theones: ao Piplosophy®, objectives vexpenienges 


Figure 1. Conceptual framework T yler) 
ey ia nt ae * Johe Dp. “McNeil. “Carinlam Boson: ‘ak. Brown, and Coinpany, 1977, 
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. This cuprculuns development theory alternative in the basis tor the 
_Hrcalley conventional wisdom of the curriculuny development ‘field ee 
“The work of Ralph WY Tyler isa good example ot this a approach f° rhe? ae 


‘ preceding framework is utten simplited into. a tour: step prince “se 


*, 
wu 


oa : ee ve 3 ‘ i 


Ornganyahon 
add 
“Content, 2 


‘Formulation 
ot 
Purposoa, 


Selector 


of 
sll 


"Hilda Taba, Jeha. Goutllad, Galen Saylor, and William M. “Alex! 
ander all thake use of this basic ‘Tylerian approich, which ‘was’ gen. 
crated in the Eight-Year Study. The most ‘explicit: sgutement’ of this” © a 
theory is in Ralph W. Tyler's Basie Principles of Curricultim und tae as 
struction (Chicago: University uf Chicago. Press, p80) ae ag 


or . ‘ Fy ow 
‘ fe ‘ ere 


of . my 
7 a) 
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‘Curriculum Theory Alternative No, 22 Scientific Approach 5 
é ; cae ‘Pomdg — ae eke : ee on ' : 


Curriculum 
Oovelopment 
Systam 


(structured senes 
af intanded: learn- 
ing oliteomes) 


Learning ‘ 
Qutcomes 


. _ a & tee ; ‘ 
Source : ie Anstrumental Taathing © cares , 
tAvailabje teachable cultural content).. , = Behavior |... shee 
. a — «+ | Repetto 
i Figure 2 A model showing curriculum as an ‘output o of one system ae rs 
ate ge, MIE Rg iee ie ‘and an input ef another | _ a | oe 


be ks pet ae - ~ 
- ee oe ee: | ae ee & ; . ac pikes a 
= Sy ate ks poe Bate 


vyte 


yc : . . 


eee: uA ‘smaller. group of. ‘cufticulum theotists fake a ceiibe eheory 
*.approach.: The-abave: madel: developed’ by Mauritz Jolinsgn. is a good 
@ example. The. conceptual structure proposed by. Kelly Duncan and Jack *- Ps 
. Repeniee ac. tthe. 1967. Ohio State Correulays Theory. Chnleteitce is he 
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Figure 3 cere ee oe ee 


ae - Details bf johineoas Ss. ‘sclierod ae found in ‘his. essay, "Definitions - 
yo and 1 Models, in Currictlum -Theory;”-in:, Gontentborary’ ‘Thought on 
rise. “Public School: Curriculitn’’, edited by ‘Edmund G Short. and: George. D.. 
a Maiconnit: (Dubuque, lowa;’ “William C. Beqwn,. 1968): The: October. , 
“yn. +1967 issue’ of Theory Ipto. Practice discussed: the: Duncan- Frymier. “plo “3°, 
ae posal. Elliot. Eisner takes "a scientifie: stance ‘in. His éditing of. the..1969 ° oe 
ee! Stanford: University Cufriculym: Conference, reported «in eel a 
re Gurjigulions Reform (Bi Boston. Little, Brown and Co. 1971). so 8 


- 


ge ee Curriculum “Theory Alternative NO» z Reconcepauatise Approach, 
e The recdnéepiualists i in a theoly are those’ who. in Mac- oo 
donald’s words, view theorizing “as a creative. intellectual task which. 
“ hey maintain: should. be neither ustd-as a basis for prescription ‘nor as |* 
Jan. empirically’ testable set of principles: and relationships.” Papers .pre- |’ 
“sented .at two curriculurn theory conferences, one at-the University of 
Rochester in 1973, and thé second ai Xavier, University, Cincinnati, in* 
<7 Octobér 1974, refléct the reconceptualists at work. Dwayne: ‘Huebner;, 
oes “Maxine Greene, James Macdonald, William Pica and Michael Apple * 
‘ all rend to theorize i inthis mode.» CaP hy a Sa ee, ears Say aa © 
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The Gropoel | in ‘Figire 4-for conceptual ring: ceureicil pes presented a 
by: James Bidipetonals até the: Rochestee! conference is. oud of his 


: - Sbcial reality 
' structures-(class, 


* 
. ba , 


power, Ownership, -- 


"and so forth) *~ oe es 


This: a af peasy Macdonald dep -Agedlops Yontis with his” 


a constjuctt a dual dialectic iar nay be diagramged as follows: * “: . i? pA 


-”. 


: - Reflective ; 


“Tacit cate PY 
_knolledge . & 


*" Environthental’ 
' factors. - 


- 


“Explicit 
pnewietae 


ai Values: pre-’ |Situations, acts; 


and unconscious value Judgments, Tana ~ i 
data © : ‘Beliefs, ideas. decisions: a - a ye 
vas ‘wishes . va Me a 
é ee “3 Strudiices ‘and 
“Needs. and ... siting iS ‘Polaniiala wee 
pofentials: a Aan pe ae 
: A Aesthetic. oN afte ys 0 ag - 
_ transaction © ae ”. 
ie Figure.5. Adualdialectic. ©. 9° °°). 
. ey ee ee . 
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HOW RESEARCH HELPS | oe 

. STAFF DEVELOPMENT: IN | 
‘SCHOOLSAN I D.IN BIG,” Oe 
_ BUSINESS — oa ae 


: ‘SaraC. West ee et me a _ a ae 


. - w . . ae ‘ 
$ ' uae on ‘ ‘ - 2 a \« a 


te. ASK ANY BRIGHT-EYED-1 TWELVE-YEAR- OLD exhibigor at your; es 
* Jocal science. fair. about, research, and he of-she will probably’ come up: 
"with: ‘apfairly ; accurate statement of what research i is:all about. Certainly, . 
*, the fledgling: AERA: membet’ has : some notion of" research, and so. does = Sse 
* the president of General Motors: ‘Cotporatign,, Even the: ‘person. -who Casts 
concrete blocks can ‘tell you eer about ok reseatch has improved. 
". block-making.._ ar ig, os al 
| The. idea‘6f research ¢ as a téol to improve Specific undertakings. and 
zo-increase knowledge i ina given. area. does not seem to be the problem. 
imost j anyone can think of examples, of. how researctt has contributed 
“to scientific, mechanical, rechnological, an inedical i improvements. The .-. 


* difficult idea to &taspr is that of 1 ‘using research j in a very. broad. context i be 
_ such ‘as staff development that has’ so many: fatets.. It is. “much: éasier o°° 
"explore the specific while ignoring the whole. Why ; bother. with the | - 

: ‘staff development monster when it is so much easier to ‘handle. research” v 
~ projects focused upon methods. of teaching, « educational materials, 't traits. a 


SN 


“of good teachers, and the like? 0 ‘ak e wm 
"ae ' Turning ta ‘colleagues | for eviderice: that ##earch i is current: in need 
» development : is "discouraging. When’ ‘sasked’ for ‘exampless they refer « 
_ with enthusRism. to identifying supervisery compeefiicies, néeds assess- 
ment, teacher ; Sec gaa ala, interaction analysis, ond teacher self-images : 
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. How RESEARCH HELPS STAFF DEVELOPMENT af 


> all potentially nsefii but none ¢ compreherisive enough to qualify, as. 
research in staff development. oe _ 
Searching the literature ‘for evidence that research His contributed 
to staff development in school systems reveals that there are few, if any, | 
reports ‘of research dealing with staff development per’ se. There are. *: 
_ many. articles describing staff development programs, giving opinions : 
and ‘cohjéctures, and reviewing the literature. As an ‘illustration, both . :, 
the. October and December 1972 issues. of Theory Into Practite were iF 
entirely devoted to models of staff development, ‘but not one of the 22 - 
articles is a résearchtreport. There are many ‘reports’ of res¢arch on 
factors, suchas new materials and techniques, that must be considered 
an’ designing staff development ‘programs, but athe research does not <7... , 
deal with the total: System of staffdevelopment. 3 ae 
a There are-at least’ two. explanations. for this lack of research: ia 
staff development. wrhe first i ds that since its naturé is interdisciplinary - 
the goals are broadly defined. “-Researchers' seek situations that are mam- | ° 
ageable and have. clearly: defined, specific goals. They. avoid those that.) 
are complex; that, shave unwieldy populations, ‘long-range results, and — 
&, broad goals difficult to assess. The second reason that research’ in staff et 
‘development i is so lacking .isechag, the littfe research done is on the local re 
level and is not disseminated: This research :i ds sicational, novepnsidered aur 
. generalizable, and: therefore: fot teported beyond the. desk of the® princi-. sae 
: pal-or superintendent. These two treatments of research i instaffdevelop- 
.. ment have the combined effect of rendering i it almost invisible,, w a, —_ = 
~~ Consequently,. we will not pursue the. elusive’ monstér or ‘try. to: os 
"describe it. Rather, we will concentrate on the potential of research for §° |. 
improving staff development. programs and. on the existing need for: 
 tesearch. To do this, we will ‘refer to another complex’ system in which... 
. research: has, been’ productive. os ua or 
- The purpose. of surveying this other systerit is not to draw parallels : 
_s ‘between i itand education but to demonstfate that research can be-system- -_ 
_’. tically. conducted amidst _ many. interacting variables’ and’ that such ©: 
-research can result: in overall. improvement.’ Beginning’ with factory’... 7") ° 
_ Managers ‘who’ attempted. to apply, the law of diminishing returns.to. .. | 
. ‘learn how mainy | more: -machines could: be. added to’ the production, line |’ 
'. before. the costs “outweighed the. increase in -production, management ae 
-research has matured -effectively | to the. _presentday, highly sophisticated a 
7 work on interpersonal variablés and total system effectiveness. | a 


ee . fy oh lt de rn. a 
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F . : . ‘ 
— ‘Big Business and Big Education i; 
=F “Maniitiement fn industry and business beats 2: gScblance to staff 4" 


_ development in schoo! systems. Big business and big education are’more 
“alike chan different. Of course, everydne recognizes that business’ chases * 
ae | dolliis ‘and.education chases, kids. But really they are closely akin. «when 
~ “one looks ar.the masses of people both must employ, train, humor, help, 
~*~ and: sustairi. To the extent. that management is concerned with the 
. utilization oft human ‘rescuices: ‘insagoals are similar to those of staff. 
- development,, Staff development focuses on upgrading the’ knowledge 
ge and skills of "teachers just-as. management seeks ways: to’ increase the 
or. - productivity: of employees, avhether“workers, salespeople, ‘or executives. 
Ofie importane difference that. should be® noted, ,however, B. that staff : 
"development, unlike mariagerhent, is not aie related pane super | : 
oe oy function. .« i ** * quae a 
aah » In guiding the practices ‘and programs of manaeenieat in business 
: -and industry; research has a useful history. Management has developed 
-,.., theories, ‘models, and programs based on research. Examples are the 
«| “theory of scientific managementyintervention ‘theory; ‘Hertzberg’ s model,” 
-» "and organization development. Managemént. journals are full: of. evi-‘ a 
dence that’ research: is actively and. widely conducted. Consulting firms ~ 
ag? chat help: businesses: conduct research and desig gh Proaamne based on the © 
f+ Fesiilts are chemselves big. ‘busingssés ‘: 
- Widespread research atid, in’ mifnagemient ’ Have are many | 
~ generalizations relating leadership,’ communication, and. group ‘process 
with, performance. Examples of these generalizations, selected’ to’ cal eae 
sent the scope of management research. findings: are listed here & 4) 0 et 


fay 


a? 


on 
ta ' 


sheadership and. Or ganizational Performance 


ee Employee: centered: supervisors are. Higher: producer® ¢ ‘than job- 
ao ae supervisors. . wtb, ae ee ae 
one “a Ce . High productivity is associ with ‘Toi tae for perform, 
cance: — . en : oes ; 
«< A superior’ s seine Gaeceest Pr unselfish: concern for the 
“Sugcess an well-being of his/her subordinates have ‘a POSHiVE: effect’o ont: 
J oy “tel Cas a and their. job. satisfaction, = 


nw! 


ae Supervisors who take time to train -gubordiriates for better’ 
Fate hag ge ie achive a higher level of performance ‘than ‘Supervisors who oa 
think this i isa waste “of time. a eo ae ae ee 
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if o> is associated with, higher performance’ . , ee 
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K 


be Supervisors’ concern for personal problems of subordinates 


‘ 


4. Switching: high-’and low-production managers bed the prow . 
“ductivity, in low- -production ‘divisions . faster than the former ish. 


Production divisions slipped under the low-production managers. 


“5. To have a: ‘Friendly, supportive relationship with one’s col- .. 
, leeeies: is mote important to most people, than felatively!minon,finan- 
? 


cial rewards. ay Bg ge eee al Fe ae 


“he + " @ he 


+ 6. For ptofessinal work, ‘there i is a positive relationship between - 
‘job satisfaction and performance, but nor for monotonous, repetitive jobs. 


a High-producing Managers use more participation and achieve. a 


la involvement, greater interest. in the work, and’ more responsibility 


for it than do low-produeing: managers. (| 0 Aes 
ke 4, 


> 88° Workers, supervisors, and scientists show Higher productivity 
under conditions of more freedom, but only when there’ is a great deal 


of interaction between the decidua, hehe polleagues: and his/ her . i 


superior. % ie oe WE BR ae © 


* Communiediior I nflienc ai Orjunizational Performance my 


"-9..’ Good commntunication and g06d performance go together. 


; “10! Ease ‘of transmitting. ideas. upward, i is associated with t depart 


. 


“ mental effectiveness. ae Cees 


vw. 


lie The’ higher the roduciviy, the sgtearer the accuracy of 
" perceptions: — bead tae re 


‘12.. The greater the pger-group eine the’ greater the: agreement™ : 


between Het veor and worker as to what: constitutes a. reasonable 
_ Standard. a * Je 


~ influence than those in Jow-producing units. 
1 =< fh 


ess Process and Organizational PeFformance. ar ee, 7 os 


> Work: groups that have high peer -group loyaley and: common 


lle are c effective i in achieving their: goals,, whether, the goa 2 are con- . 

_ Sistent: With or ‘counter to the goals of the company. 
De Members. of groups with greater peer-group loyalty are more ne 

likely’ to: have ‘a favorable ‘attitude toward job. and company, higher 


_ Production goals, and ote predechon: te eee 5 


“13, ‘Personé i in: ‘higher epodudinge Units féel that they’ exercise hore. 
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~"! person- to-person basis. ac ° / 


of Supportive Relationships” ‘and stated as follows (4):/ 


40 STAFF DEVELOPMENT: STAFF LIBERATION: 


16.- ‘Members who are strongly enmuele to common ‘goals, who 


“have high peer-group loyalty, favorable attitudes: between superiors and . 


subordinates, and.a high level of skill i in interaction can achieve, far more 


than the same people acting asa mere assemblage. 


17. Better results: are obtained when an organization uses its | 
humanpower » as members of well-knit’ work groups with high per-, 


' . formance Boals than when its members are supervised on ‘an individual 


;: 


; 


“Analysis and synthesis ‘of these research findings and many - Others 
led Likert to formulate a general ‘principle that he. labeled the ' ‘Principle « 


/ ad 


‘The leadership and other processes of the organization’ must: o be such as to 


” ensure a maximum probability that in alt interactions and all relationships with 


the organization each member will, in the light of his/her background, .values,. 


and expectations, view the experience as supportive.and / sone: which puis and: 


“maintains his/ her sense’ of peeon worth and HmpORanEs: 


L 


"-Bvidence: of the i impact of the cited research findings and die gen- 


eral principle on management practices can: be § und in the subsequent * ; 
"implementation ‘of the principle by industry and in the further research. 
it has stimulated. Examples of the application/ of Likert’s general prin-' 

ciple abound in industry and have even spread: to: educational circles. . 


The Ford Motor Company moved from isolated, repetitive; specialized. . 
jobs of the production | small: prodyttion teams responsible for 


. 


a unit of. production, giving them interdependent tespensibility for the 


~ quality of their product. + ae : 


c 


The. Jim Walter Corporation; ‘thei nation’s fourth largest. home’ . 


_ builder, has. moved to collegial management so’ that peer-group:: loyalty * 

ois increased and. the’ responsibility for/ goal setting and: ‘production’ Cees 

: s placed on the-members of a given unit or, team. . Fextron, Levi-Strauss, 

~~ and First. National City Bank are. ‘othér organizations that have cee 
maflagement: prograyris based on. tgsearch; ‘With attendant increases in *_ 
-productivity. -The voucher system! at- Alum. Rock School District, by. - 

' making. teachers i in schools within Schools responsible for designing. their 
own programs to: -be- offered on competitive basis to students, has in 
"| effect evoked the same princip 
- work; work .longer hours, ‘ar 
a ‘perfosinance from their peers/” 


. Teachers are more involved in their © 


eh a Beg eal Oe ge 


P Sie . as 
' 


/ more cooperative, and demand better’ 
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Pa F ar ef “e it ra ; + : . ° 
_ Organization Development: A: Flourishing. Perec ; : 


It is obvious that research efforts in management have modified ' 
a principles and theories as well as everyday’ practices. : The effects of | 
_ reseatch have been so pervasive that a new field of académic study and . 
application has been-created. Elaboration of the principle of supportive 
relationships through further research résulted in the flourishing practice 
_ of organization development (QD), a system for using research as*an - 
'. intervention strategy to improye-organizational effectiveness. Although - 
this system grew out of the earlier research efforts in- management, it is: 
based on observation of the reactive effects of research as it. t has been 
conducted using the scientific method., * eee 
esearchers have traditionally opetned.. as executives. Their 
_ emphasis: has enon clearly defined objectives,. rationality, simplifica- 
tion and specialization, and the direction. of congrol. Relevant rewards 
and penalties are in the hands of the researchers so that the subjects 2 Are 
dependent’ ‘upon and subordinate to the researchers. Little, if any, re-* 
sponsibility, in defining objectives, paths, and rewards is given’ to ‘the’, 
subjects. Sometimes the. true objective may even be withheld or ‘dis-.' 
tosted in order to guarantee collection of valid data. The researcher 
ae: expects (a) uniformity" in’ the application of treatment, (b): comple- 
ar tion in such a way ‘that. every treatment can be shown to produce its 
effects. under. comparable conditions, and: (c) .objective measurés that 
- are publicly verifiable so that errors can be prevented Or -at least n Jmini- a 
mized. . : Pas . ' 
. The social systerh created when 7 bjeoe )partiCipate “in scientific™ 
2 “research i is similar to the traditional, authoritarian, bureaucratic, mech- 
.. anistic otganization found in most of our Society’ (2). ; The following: 
“conditions are characteristics -of both, Sree nieation Aor. research . and 
mechanistic organizations: a ey : 


NK. 


2 


COs ok od _ Decision making and control are at the top. fevale.. 


as - There i is unilateral management (research) action. 


sh a 8 3, There i is: the expectation of ‘subjéct easy and conformity. 
ae 


a, “Tasks are explicitly ‘and! rigidly defined. . 
5. Control .of ‘the work flow is in the hahds of the Manager 


cs 


(researcher). o ee gael, 


6. There i is s centralization of information; rewards, and penalties. 
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r~ 


{ 7... Comanche edad, loyalty are the Peundey ‘esponsibility of the 
m7 nager (researcher); ‘not of the: subjects. * eee ee Ae eee 

ee doy ee 
pe Rigorous, : mechanistic: ‘research has. unintended consequences. that 
eaken the resgageh effort and may. have, a; detrimental . rather than a, 
_meutral or beneficial effect on the permanent Srgditization in. which it is 

conducted. ‘The following behaviors have been“foted when. the scientific 
method of research has been attempted in social systems. (Dy wl 


; _ There is s physical, withdpawal through , absenteeism and turn- 
over. pt 7G Be, 
:. Psychological withdrawal is Neipastrared through jveragrees 


ment en and dependence on the researcher. Ss oh ete = 


. 3. Overt hostility toward ' ‘the research may bg sh shown through 
refusal to ‘complete reswarch tasks; | oo . 
4. Covert hostility toward research, ‘Knowing but not giving = ae 
right, answers, being difficult, second- -guessing ' othe research. designs, a 
Hess duct mine and digbelieving, the resedrch: may invaiaate the 


5 the emphasis is upon ‘e&trinsic rather aan intrinsic Eewaress Ys 


ro ae vy 
Redesigning. reseatch so that” Ce positively affects the Sgganization’ 
in which it is conducted is. increasingly being accomplished - ‘by OD. suche? ¥ 
~~ research, called organic researth, is designed. both to increase the: ‘prob- 
Sige ability’: of, ‘generating valid - information and to create conditions for: . 
~ free choice and interrral commitment GE the clients. choose. to go beyond 
- the research, called the diagnostic, phase. Generally, the differehees are 
inthe degree Of the clients’ "involvement i in esearch. ’. at 
28 a3 Yad Organistically- oriented ‘research modifies the tradi: ional approath 
“of miechanistic research activities in three, ways. First, rélationships with 
the clierits are created. so ‘that they haye. more influence over the désign, | 7 
att “execution, and analysis of the research:: Second, research, methods that’ 
_/ ‘deal as, much’“as possible: with‘ observed categories are utilized.’ ‘Third,. 
‘ operational ‘definigions -that provide e basis for: identifying specific ; 
“"* “changes in client behavior are eelobal (5). a : 
~ Using these modifications of traci@pnal research rechniques, ‘practic. 
‘tioners of OD are striving.to improve. productivity of organizations by, , 
working with the  toral- organization rather than ‘with:. fs isolated ares.: Ba, 
In Pause ney taye rejected the traditional researcher's demand’ ‘for et 


Ng 
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ht. | practical progeams to be implemented, ~ °° , ash 


yet 
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. 7 objectivity and insistence on coritrollable, discrete groups as the proper 
Setting for research. --, °°. 4% me a 


This bfief history of: ghe deyelopment of ‘research and theory in ~ 
“Management is not offered as a source of résearch: findings relevant to. 


the design of ‘staff development progranis’ in school systems. It is in.’ x 
Tpke renee) 7 8 : i 


*. tended instead as ah Example of how research in a complex social system . 
“. Can. leatde to the development of theory, Which in curn, ‘can ‘Benerate, 
tO ‘ ae ae cena 


: Be 7 v 
re rt 2 thd rm) 
: ‘ 


yee, P ’ ; tate Gt 


aa. 


‘Improve ‘Staff Developmentsfhrough Research? a. eT te 
.#. The question of whether staff :development could . be -improved . 
through research involves three considerations: thé nature of the orga- 


. hization, the purposes ‘of staff development, ans the problems fating 
staff development. If teachers -are tq benefit from ‘staff development, . - 


they must:be considered members of a bystem, ithe school, whichis an_, 
organization. As such, cesedirch of the organization devélopmentwariety 
should be beneficial as a staff,development activity: The purpose of staff 
‘development. traditionally has been -to improve: the ‘knowledge’ and’ 
skills of individual teachers. One of the reasons that staff development * 
activities, whether in-service, summer ‘iristitute. or college courses, have - 


“| not been more’ successfut' seerhs.ta ‘be that when a teacher who has re, 


ceived training attempts to implément new ideas he or she is discoura ged 
by the institugional press for conforntity and by the -iack of support for 
. these newly- gained: sideas. Research. ¥is riéeded to corroborate this’ 
hypothesis. ee 

~" Finally; there are definite problems facing staff,development pro- 

_ Sms hat call for clarification byiresearch.. Following is a listsof ques-' 
tions directly: related .td staff. development. activities chat. have” been, 


only through research that we will begin co‘identify productive answers: 


7 rae, er i é eden -e y 
_.7 ‘pointing the way for'future action. a 3% 


1. -What causes. the vanishing innovation? Many schools Have 
‘enthusiastically adopted innovations ‘only to have them’. mele. away 
within a, few years, leaving no évidence for the'cause of their disappear: 


.e 


: ‘ 


-- ‘ance. Examples are the.curriculums ‘prepared by university study groups > 


“cin the 960° and the new schools that open: with highly ‘ifinovative 


+ .programs ‘but gradually ‘assume a traditional mode. of operation. ‘The 


ee oan . . 


ae Ppa 
Met, A oaaettr ot 


may : ae ‘ may err i : Sees a, oe 
frequently addressed in the form of conjectures and opinions, but-it is -. 


‘ ie 
Loa 


- 
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" résearch problem is.to compare schools salon teachers that ‘remain 
: innovative: -with those that revert to traditionatism. . v ; 


£2. Whatever, happened to differentiated staffing? nidscck s sake: 


an atrangement was predicted. by, futurist writers mofe than a decade *” 
‘ago, it seems to be making slow progréss and meeting rejection more.“ 


often: than acceptance: ° Why is it resisted? “What: factors: are-$o. un- ~. 


a te bog 4 
3, -.How ‘do staff ‘development programs prepare’one e for promotion” ; 


10. administration? There is rio program, -beyond the state ‘certification © 
Tequirements, which calls only for teaching’ experience. and a. master’s. : 


degree’ neither of which necessarily makesone a good sagrwaicies x 
“What kind, 6t staff development program would enable one to become: ' 


a good. administrator? : send 


4, Is‘the reward system | in schools. effective? Teachers identify. 
personal. growth as their. most potent ‘motivatirig factor, but they. are 


offered only credits leading to’financial reward. What other rewards “ 


could be offered, how. could. they be instituted, and what effect meus 


* they have? ~ os ‘ais 


5. What kind: ok feedback do “eichers ‘need to improve ‘thelr 
rfotmance?' Most teachers receive only a cursory supervisory rating. 
each year. The categorits ‘are too broad to give direction to self- -impfove- 


"ment. What alternative system. of deedbyack i is ‘available? 


2 Dhese questions aré examples of the. problems in staff develop-., 


_ ment requiring, research. They have;not attracted the," -ateention “of 


e-: 


researchers in the past because. they .ate too broad_and’. ‘too complex; 


there aré ‘too. ‘many variables: and. not enough contrdls. We'need to 


. recanceptualize research. so that i it. treats important, global. issues, gives 


direction «to Staltedevelopment programs, and improves the programs 


-as it is being conducted. ; - 


If research, in ‘staff development..is to. be implemented with | 


these ambitious goals, we will increasingly need ‘historical | surveys, 


o.. 
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longitudinal studies. of the effects of staff. development, and* organic - ~ 


/ 
research’ into the social system. of - the schools. For each of these, there | 
is a need: Recognizing the diversity that exists among schools, we must 


begin systematically to describe.and analyze what is ‘happening. 

The-.wordeis out: ‘Business and education do not march to the heat a3 
-of a different drym; rather there is mutuality in: “that: h are in the , 
people business. People make the vol le eae profits, or none: sale,» 


en ae ere ee 


ae 


.* 


v 
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eo “ ” 


: able goods or young people with saleable skills. Rewiiine his, ‘Big ox 

.. , busipessestHave expended , time, “money, ,and' energy to léarn through. - 
research how. to upgrade'skills.and increasé job satisfaction of employees. ° <> - 

In my opinion, education, through staff development programs, would 
.  _ do well to follow suit. 


3 : : , ‘ ‘ “¥, 
e So . Piee r “ : : 
eh SS . yas : < ieee, age Pon tae, 

ws ‘ . ° ah . 
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ACTION RESEARCH means the use ofta esenreh ajiproach com 
solve an‘: existing, problem. Such a procedure is useful as school per®, 
sonnel seek‘ ‘ways of solving persisting problems; such as school disci- 


spline, Stadent interest, ‘motivation of learning, improving: communica- *. 
» tion, creative uses of local. resources, and identification of the causes of ; 


‘failure. The vitality of the school ‘ ‘can be strengthened and competencies 
of personnel enhanced through participation in research activities. In-a 
period of-maiiy “ready-made” curriculum materials coche 

RelRs to keep the focus on local concerns. . : 


ck * Acrion research i is action’ oriented.’ ‘Getting: aie in “opetation—, * 
acting: on findings, improving the curriculum “here and ‘now,”—these. . 


- make action research. This approach to research -was one of the ‘signifi- 
cant developments. of the late’ 40's and early 50's. “Many, curriculum 


Jum improvement long before massive research, funds were available in’ 


- education: It should be remémbered’ thae at. “thar time there were no_ 


~ regional labs, there were fo Title” III funds ‘available, school budgets 
_did not include significant réseatch. items. ‘There were no institutes to. 
“train” research workers.” Evaluation was in its infancy and there was’ 
* Jittle diversity of instruments. The concept emerged in.a natural, way, 
> nd it has persisted. As. the literature: in this area-became -more exten- 


4“. sive, the idea seemed to. have vitality and stability. No doubt it gen-- 


erated much i interest in sesearch which charactesized ae ‘ESEA™ era. 
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SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 


approsh 


ne 


workers were engaged inaction research as a viable approach 10: eurricu: Pie 
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CHS RESEARCH FOR sOgt IMPROVEMENT , AT 


/Action *resqiirch dapios a carefull dev clepel design, w ‘hich i is; ‘or 
r be. dev clopmental in nature. “Group efforts and cooperative way5 
3} working are. often highlighted. It focuses upon, problem, ientifica- 
tion clarification, and analysis. Much of the dgnaniics, of, the action: 
research approach is generated: ac ‘this poinr., “As practitioners recognize 


_ and define problems their* sensitivity ‘to their situation is enhanced and: 


role clarification is gommericed! Typical questions to be faced in¢lude: 
* When jis at problene a problem? Wat are che limits’ ‘of the, problem? 
“What dre the constraints related to the problem? | How do we limic the. 
* problern co CRixsicuacion ac this time? | fet 
In all such Yonsiderations curriculum is ‘kept i in foéas. " Vallues are 
inherent in this approach and relationships of various goals arc brought, 
into’ pronainence. Whie priority items: are recognized, communication 
beew ‘een teachers and gdmiinistrators i is centraby Sas vy 
"As the design emerges it appears: essential ' for the-individual or: 
group to ‘begin questioning as. to avhat-is already known about ‘this. 
~ What research do we now faye? This begins anvefficienc utilization of . 


; existing research. In the. past, many eduesitional workers have noc been 


efficient consumers of existing research, One of the v irtics of the action 
-fesearch concept is thac it helps curricdl ym workers co, become.awi?e of 


~. 7 existing research and to recognize ‘and: utilize current research dence eee 


q 


There i is. much. research in educational literarure chat has noe be: 
“come a part of the ssindard. practice of the typical teacher. Many teach. 
ers-know mitch, more than. chey put intg. operation in heir classrooms. 


. 


° 
ry 


‘¢ 


“The assumprion’ is. made ‘that téachers'-do noe use, research findings, be 


because*they Are not actively engaged in reseatch activities. Perhaps 
one of the most significant hy potheses: about, schoo! improt emeénte is chac 


tioners atcempt to study their problems scientifically i in’ order to guide, 


Correct, aad evaluace: their. ‘decisians and. actions is w what at number of 


people have called-action research.” * ae oa: 


Caswell: described. the growth of the ction. research concept, as ‘an 
encouraging movement. coward fundamental rex ision of ctescarch pro- 


a. ra . ‘ 


Y Robert Ss. Fle ‘ming. Curricilum for Tukey’ 5 Bays and Girk, Gihaitens Charles Fr. 


. Merrill, L963. p. 5-16, 


» ats teachers engage in research activities, their teaching, will improv 2 aa 
The work of Ci swell, Foshay, and Corey places emphasis on ac tion oe 
“Fesearch as’ a basis ‘for improvement. “The process by which practi-®. 


2 Stephen M. Corey. Seta Research i Impritg Shiva Pratues, New York: ,, 


Bureau of Public. LIONS, Te cher ( “ollene, if -alumbs a Universiry, 1953p. 6, 


¢ * 


rs 
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48°: . SERED LOEMENE, STAN LIBERATION - oe ee as 
: 4 beag * : nie , 
// +, cedures in the curriculum. He Was optimistic | that. it, wecld contribute a 
7 ea revival of interest in: curriculym - research, This has happened. 
Interest in research as a means of improving the curriculum: has ~ 
ao become more widespread.é * AS this conicept emerged, discussions of ‘the. 
' differences between “action” research. and ' ‘fundamental” researgh : ee 
~ “qurred. A feeling that a,research approach to curriculum improvement 
was important ¢ led''the Association for Supervision and Curricujum e- 
-velopment (ASCD), to adopt, this concept in the work of jits 7: 
‘sion on Research. Through a variety of conferences, publications,. a and. 
ate _ meetings. at°national, conventions;-educators in ASCD began to clarify 
y the status of research in the curricutum’ field and the nature of curricu- 
. “lum improvement.. Stich discussions gradually emphasized: the potential .~ 


power of the use of a research approach to improvement of schools. 


Mie ay, Because action research is situational, each particular problem must © | 


“be approached ‘in each given school. No effort is made ‘to solve: the 
problem for all situations: Ic is for this school at this time. ~ 
The following qualities of “action research seem rypical and tend 


to characterize the process: - S -yres 
¢ The problem for action research. is one of immediate, local. * 
“concern. |: Be he tae SOS fee 


a pee 2 The, design. for ‘hie project is developmental. ° 

; 3.: The teacher begins to survey those, factors” ve to the prob- 
ot lem. which help him or her to, understand its limitations. - ‘ ae 
_ 4. “The teacher seeks to. investigate all available relevant informa- . 
“4 tion in’ the diterature concerning the problem. 


5. . Data are collected at the beginning-of the inquiry to determine 
“if the condition which is thought to be a’ ‘problem really is a’ problem. - 
’ 6: Resources in the school are recognized and used. . 


ade Work on the problem i is carried on continuously. 
fe 8. “Evaluation , activities are “carried” out at every phase of the oe 


“project. . eee : eee ae 
*.  ° 9. Findin; gs of the project are immediately igchiiied and action 
is modified accérdingly.. ae he oS - 
10. New, problems. are ¢ recognized ‘and the: cycle” Be inguiry iss 
My extended... mo Cos RS 
Shee, a The. Project is: sumrgarized by those participating and the 
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> 


“+ results’. dre -shaced with” g PRmprae groups in “the Si and/or . 


community.” tes : a ' 


_ This contept ‘of! 'scH@61 improvement sand: ar development em--* 


fe ploys practical approaches to in-service work. Some. Thee teachers, 
‘might do, to identify ptoblems. would include’, 


a Ph ‘Prepare a: summary of all information available about a stu- 
_ dents who concern you most. ° = -"\: ar TE Te ay OS 
elas ‘Inchide ‘health; home background, telationships “with. 
other children: -interests,: emotional chétiéacteris tics (fears, anxieties, 
concerns), academtic PrOpress; work habits, test data, information 
from other teachers., ee ae ona me 
Sb. Lise the questions you have as You summarize the’ pre 
vos informag on: os = 
Talk with the principal eon your questions. 
. Talk. with’ the’ parents 0 summarize the material, clarify” 
-questions, and Bet. new insights. 
e. Plan ‘an. approach to be, followed i in i iets each seudent. 
|” Prepare a summary of all. information available ‘about your - 


described i in’ number lL.) : 


3 Keép a: list of. cha ‘questions ‘raised ie your. ‘students over’a 


“week s time. Analyze the spesions for clues regarding \ ii oe aia 
“‘@ ing aa of your. Broup. : : de , 
". Accumulate’a series of papers sche childrén have written, ‘Daite 

- ggch ere ‘Analyze papers to:determine. major impressions: (difficulties, 

* @oncerns) that: emerge. This analysis leads'-to ne gear of were, 
“in which work’ habits can be improved: ... © eae ; 
5. Observe. the group (or. individual). in: a.yiriery oe situations. 


oS 


= 


. major concerns. 


6. Organize a faculty discussion, found: ay major ‘observations~ 


of the students; (b) concerns of. students; -(¢) learning diffieulties; | 
‘(d) responses of students. to experienices such: as art,, music, ae 
. education. ; “4 

Te. “Identify a major innovation ‘in Te te hing which you feel 
“holds: Promise. es. 


oo 
tao : 


a "Fleming, oP: it, p. 565. 


“group. re data for we and girls SpAraTE oFotlow: same plan. a as 


‘Summarize each observation. Analyze the summasies for trends, and for 


3 
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ae attenipieto rejate the ¢ film to their schoal.- . _ 
Hypothesis Making Is Basic i in Action Research . 


“a 
» e y. 


8. Read. research errata: As groups of ence talk about the 


_- research, findings some-problems of their school may \become evident. 
het Oe The faculty together might § sce “and analyze wseri¢s of. lms on 


understanding children of on some ‘aspect of - ‘learning They might” 


so After the! problem i is shat and situational ieee ure qebanied, 


the investigator has an Opportunity oO project: solutions to the problem. 


-One might stare with a lise of major assumptions w hich he or she makes 
"as a basis for establishing a framework within witch” the hypothesis.“ 


@Nists; : pe Dog Gs 


. Care ‘should be taken to establigh ‘asschtial assumptions ‘underlying 


thei inquiry. This means,that he or she must. foéus on the content of the’ 


“subject” ‘area, learning; evaluation, parental attitudes, teachers’ com- 
--petencies, “and thé néchanics of the working situation before -he or she . 


. Evaluation Plays a Pare j dn’ “Action Research 


can begin to ‘hypothesize. The hypothesis is the most reasonable pro- 


; jected solution ¢ one can nae 6 toa given ‘problem. 


: Hoty 
“The evaludeigh ‘prodess continues athe the period of inquiry: 


cal As has alreadly’beeh stated, it is essential at the: initial stage as one formu-" 


lates the, problem. The procurement of. evidence, the establishment of ° 


status, the, formulation of descriptions of behavior, and the identification 
‘of trends sare all important components of evaluation; The ‘action, 
“resgarch process must constantly facilitate. the identification’ of progress 


made; 1 responses to the work, changes in perceptions, and the clarification. 


of i appropriate, next steps. Evaluation plays the role of summarizing the 


= Testing the Hypothesis ind Acting On Ic, : 


“assessment of gains at. various time intervals ‘and of the final * ‘pulling 


rogerite” of | ala made. k 


f ae oe 


With the data eliccad. the i important task:of formally testing the 


7 hypothesis is undertaken, This~is a simple process: in which dhe. cgn- 


o.. 
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: fronts the problem to be tested. witha summary of the organized data.- 
, collected. This’ makes it possible. for.one to: tofmally accept or reject a ses 


BE ne pa gs “eas 
Sed al : aon 


-¥ 


a 
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“application of the-project is made to other aspects of the program, one 


is‘then able to-extend ‘the work. ‘At this point, school improvement is 
. possible ona larger scale. 4 |... ne. tl ed So 
»Curriculuny workers might well: intensify}: efforts toward continned. 


. eee . wots ae ae a . + ; “Abe. Py 
‘curriculum improvement, since it tends to come about as. schools ‘seek : 


- rk 


_ ways OF bringing about improvement int their program, The’ teacher or 
- the ‘school whose work -remains unchanged over-a ‘period, of years: is 


ae 


doubtless carrying on a program. with litlestimulation or challenge for 


éither students: or teacher. The: vitality-of inquiry, the enthusiasm of. 


exploration, the stimulation of nh dea A richness of. 


interpreting data, are apart of the process. 9 ee 
“How cana’ faculty ‘conceive of its job in isolation from information. - 
tudent body? -How ‘can a dynamic pro. 


concerning .the school and its’ 
gram émef¥e when the crucial problems of*&. community. are“unknown?: 


_.. How can the learning episode. for an ‘individual. have’ vitaliry and 
“| meaning if his or her status‘and: perceptions are unknown, and if blocks. 


to learning are-undefined? 
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hypothesis, and then’ to raise the question as to its meaning. - Asan’ 


a 


“°" Teachers and other curriculum workers can_ investigate’ “short! » 


term” innovations in the.classtoom. As one learns to set up a problem, . 
“to formulate hypotheses, to’ collect data ‘from observations, tests, inter-- © 


os : ; . : si aM : = fe ees H 
views,-and products of students’. work, some research skills ‘may come 


_ |", Today’s teachers cannot ignore research.. Today's world recognizes 


"2 atevery turn the dynamic power of inquiry. We'probe.the unknown in 


“space wit great confidence and know-how: We - succeeded | in space. 


’ people. Ea hia OH, eo : ae 4 - 
.....:. There isa powerful poteatial—research potentidl—in our cur- 
‘’ ticulum .effogts. ‘This is a ‘task: that must be conteived, planned, and. 


exploration ‘not by limiting our thinking to what was already known 
but by extending our knowledge: and channeling: the work of ‘many 


k , 


executed. by professional educators ‘as they seek ways of placing greater 


"emphasis on. learning. This has. bee 
$ . ae *. a. e- * . Paar 
‘. concept since. its.inception. 


Foie 
: » ae os 2 
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‘into focis. Out of these “short range” projects’ may’ grow more formal 
‘Or complex questions to. be researched.: *:- a = 


fi the purpose of the action research ° 


o. Leslee Bishop . | 


\ 


a 


* 


oe “STAFF DEVELOPMENT is’ a complex. but necessary ' profes-. 
‘sional responsibility; it,is a way of relating-learner and.curriculum needs % 
"to staff competencies and program development, it requires. the-trans: . 
~ Jation of ‘deficienciés into program objectives that are affirmative.and 
“generative; it focuses: attention upon the delivery. Spabilities -of all. : 


ere ae 


_ .dniseructional personnel—administrators, sipervisoEs, teachers, and-other 


‘ support persons, and it targets the learners to be served and. the. staff 
“to bé directly involved. ‘The outline proposed here indicates a possible - 
"departure: point for program planning to be-used: by’ the local’ district: . 
_in building its own structure. - © ti ae are 
:. ©» "The visual summary, on p. 58, lists critical events to be achieved. 
in order -to institute a. qualitative -staff: development program. The — 
~_ -rémphasis is upon management tasks and. their relationship ‘to program 
_ | -and evaluation. | Formty, ive evaluation refers,-to those assessments that 
"are made: as the’ projectmoves along; they. are designed to develop a 


. 


‘database for’ the summative evaluation and to. assist leadership: persops... . 
in making the necessary decisions and changes. -Monitoring involves © © 


"the collection of process and. achievement’ data that, along with the 
.._ formative evaluation, provide necessary information for: matidgement. .. . 


ae Summative evaluation utilizes these €ni-route ‘data, as -well“as other® : 
' information collected, in order to provide.a means for yaluing ‘the total 
_. impact of the program. and establishing a base for subsequent program ™ 
- developments. © ao 


: 59. : 


awe . 
as 
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a One i intent is to suggest, a flexible and ‘tentative framework ‘into. 
which other’ critical events can bé inserted as, needed hy the local district, 
without having to reconstruct the total network. The items are spaced . 
in. intervals of two.(1, 3,5, etc.) so that in a ‘particular. situation it is. ¥. 
relatively simple to,make the revisions necessary to. accommodate local 
i conditions. One obvious. alternative is to eliminate those eyents that are: 
“not essential to the plan. As a furtheg. aid: to understanding, events are! 
"structured ‘into three lines’ to provide ‘easier analysis” of management; io 
* program, and evaluation responsibilities. The top line proposes manage- 
ment responsibilities; ‘the center, basic program activities; and the bor. 
- tom, primarily evaluation tasks. a 
Another purpose, is-,to develop an ‘outlinie of events that provides 
‘a. Structure for developing specific approaches, instriiments, and essential - 
‘processes, By establishing ; a generalized plan, arrangements can be made 
- . for ‘technical: assistance at, “critical points,or: with those events that can- 
not be. expeditiously managed. by the logal district. Likewise, advanced a) 
planning can. be: ‘done with universities or tegional“agencies for-needed =: *_ 
_" course work; ‘in-service. activities; tesour€e. development. or. acquisition, . 
_., and local decision making regarding Sequente, time’ framés,’ budgets,: 
utilization” of personnel; ‘visitation, reledsed ime; toa interaction with + 
_ @itgicubum’ Councils andthe community: “ aoe ene 
ong a {Sliecessful projects already cohducted by: oe chedl, saem: 1, phgtés- ae 
crate Igeranure,. and research-can- be‘utilized by srelating them thie: a 
, Wetifical. events indicated. Planging ‘Broups can. “assess the-utility of These “2: = 
“mde fats: for their: application, to. they proposédaprogram, By viewing’ 7 “ 
»; ast'SachieVements. and impémling progtim: effdrts, + “a professional, re ng : 
; “Bape achiever can be’ establisfied, Yand materjals #in,be arranged i in-ferms =. |, 
tow of particular. events or. ptograntgines, as shown on .the: visual. Sucka!" - 
4 €sources can be d ve int ‘leagning: conser, 0: be used in connec: ° 


ar ‘Since i many rate and federal: sprdjects: require a program, “approach, 3 be: 
¥ these centers an rGources will’ ‘Provide a continu Oe and. ‘petsonalized. a : 
“Sppyeach for al p staff renewal, efforts... (3g. 


8 maglon,s peaungtees will: Ms ae regs ary. £6 ‘sup Qe 
the listed , seventS: so that Ng asks: anc ba ae are. _# 
nee 4 pes 


ae - oy Ste F 
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‘involved: Si Mie aeee  O > 


“assessment. ‘ ; : ee . A 


STAEE DEVELOPM ENT: STARE HM es 


Bact 


he skelet al plan provides the Base for other necess: ary considera- 
“For ex xample, cost estimates can ‘be made regarding agreed-upon |. 
pies; the necessary policy, budget, and persoinel: ‘decisions can, be 
‘tmined: ‘the overall plan’ can be communicated to to St cin be 
een to au we maior landmarks: anes occurrences tliat can 1 be:, 


shvolved. 4 
_ Many suh- events may be required | to, ucbiee the lisnedt fangirls, 


- sinte they will: necessitare many logistital arrangements reg garding. time, . 
“phice, personnel, intent, and*impact: For example, it is highly unlikely “ 


shat implementation, of the staff development objectives and activities: : 


“(item 17) would be a single event. It would more ‘likely be ji. series. 
of workshops, course meetings, or conferences. Therefore, the listing 


is useful as an indication of placement. and sequence, but it. is only.a 


placeholder for the many transactions that will. occur as pyperarn. as 


It should be expected that'any plan will need to b€ revised as it 
moves along. Consequently. the specifics regarding time, cost, dind other 
detaiJs will modify the original structure or sequence. [t is the’ function _ 
of management, working closely with chose who ‘are involved and.” 


_ affected, to make and. communicate these decisions re garding changes. 


Since the suggested structure :is developmental rather than tinte- -bound, : 


‘it becomes the résponsibilicy of the ‘local district .to’ propose its own, . 


calendar. This can be done by adding: vertical lines’ (time’ ‘intervals ) 


to the visualized plan or by assigning an achievement date t éach event, 


Finally, the proposed events also suggest leadership competencies. 


‘Each major task assumes the ability’ to manage a ‘number, of responsi: 
bilities. For cxample, to complete. a learner needs assessment (events * 
9-15), some . of the following competencies: (and fasks) - would be 


yt 


++ Conceptualize ie components to be. included | in the needs . 


Determine long: ‘and sliort: -ringe goals. as they. relate ¢ to: the: 
mop project 3 and ongoing programs. oe 


asd Ave si bate at and. propose: alternative designs for doing the needs 


" dssessment. 7 ae 


ars Establish : procedisres: fot initiating thie climmaté tor ‘Climate 
analysis) for a needs: a assessment, ie Megas Es es 


5. Design: the nvéds assessment for. chek local districe a is com- 


., patible with the resources, : ‘personnel, and overall objectives, 


7 6. Implement the design, dovolung Persons and agencies as” 
needed or ‘appropriate, ; 


7. Collect. and analyze the ‘needs assessment data. 


8. Assign’ priority to the needs i in: accordance with the « criteria for...” 
necds determination’ and the processes, persons, and Aarne who were, 


“. 


involved. . Fe 


These task’s relates to events As given on the visual plan. By apalyee a 
ing the responsibilities and data required, it becomes possible ro develop: 
iin accountability-design, to provide a ‘system for communicating what © 

is to o transpire, and to clarify commitments in regard to specific outcomes. 

' + Once events are determined and delineated ‘in ‘regard ‘to the spe-., 
cif that relate to them, it is possible to: ‘evaluate cach event, Since 
‘each event .has its own profile (with objectives, Means, personnel, — 
transactions, and logistics), selécted profile ‘clements -caih’; sbe, reviewed © . 


for their adequacy: ‘process, achievement, feeling,. and: impact. These 


data assist with the monitoring responsibility: by facilitating’ planning, a 
decision making, and record keeping, They provide critical’ inputs to ° 
the, formative; and subsequently the summative, ° evaluation. Whether | 
the eyaluative measures focus upon ‘individuals, ‘outcomes, atrangements, 
: processes, impact ‘upon learners, or upon combinations of these elements, 
‘is an important managerhent decision, - 
There are: many other ‘possibilities and ‘considerations, As a begin- 
ning. agenda, the ‘proposed network, enables the. district’. :to involve, 


| appropriate persons “and processes in accordance with : their responsi- 


o.. 
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bilities, expertise, and commiitments. District goals can be. translated 


into individual and: group objectives. This. process ‘would include: re-. 
structuring. ‘the plan, not imposing it, No imported plan can include all 
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the: variables or constraints unique’ to a. particular school system: The - 


style ‘and | resources of “the school. “system. will be: reflected in the way 


desired’ outcomes are processed.’ No: play i isa panacea or a substitute’ 
for: rethinking what needs to be done, But without .a plan, events ~ 
become chaos not achievement. ‘A good plan provides an index to the . 
r “responsiveness of -the school district, ‘the competencies of its | Profes- 
sionals, and their commitments to learners, 


-. 


a: 
bO, 


5G: STARE DEVELOPMENT? STAFE LIBERATIDN "> * hs 
“Critical Events i in Establishing an Educational Improvement Progyam 
a “and Related Scaff Development 


$6 (with emphasis on management responsibilities and evaluation) 


: > 
l.. Policy decision. to. initiate a staff development project. 


*3.. Designate management (leadership) personnel, proposed bud- 
“ee, process guidélines and time frame for’ prictts criteria tO assess 
management achievements. ~ 

5. Design evaluative r measures for leadership- -mnagement func- 
tion}, implement. a 


’ 


“7. Begin mohitoting af Formative cv valuation regarding leader- 
oe management ; activities: 
co Os ‘Determine strategy for learner: needs Assessment, , for example. 
use ‘of (a) goal ‘statements, (b) - :developed ‘objectives, (c) “test data, 
_ (d), problem census;.(¢) background socioeconomic or othér data; also 
“determine degree and nature of involvements. * 
* LL. Conduct learner needs assessment; provide for continuing . 


e 


> research capability. : are 


ars 


4 


Loe Diagnose and assign priority to identified learner needs; | 
valve Appropriagg persons 4 and processes. 
ue ey State earner: rieeds and spares as esta 
thie and group process, mes — 
17. Collect: baseline dita regarding target learners, including use 
of needs assessment information; disseminate to involved persons. 
ae Complete review of situation, including plans for’ proceeding; 
" determine likely constraints and resources available or ‘needed. 


\lished by oc 7 


“21. Begin. monitoring ary formative evaluation of learner pro-. ’ 
oom pbjectives and activities, . - ) 

. 23. . Translate learner needs statement and baseline data into pro- 
on objectives; use. gbjectives as the, critéria for program, selection/ 
e elopment; condact feasibility study. or program: search. 

Pad ‘Determine (from among studied alternatives) the educational 

improvement program that miost nearly meets criteria- and. objectives . 
" . regarding learner needs; adapt ¢ or develop: necessary oe elements 
” and resource rhaterials,, ee 
a Design meee measures to assess developed program. ob- 
_ jectives and related ‘activities for learners; DIEING, 


ae 
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. at 7 
“29, State program objectives and related activities scineding staff 
development phase of project. 
x. Ble Determine seat competencies needed to deliver educational 
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improvement objéctives; determine related materials and resources; state 


criteria or standards to be achieved. 
33. Design evaluative measures to assess critical of ( teacher aiid 
\ leadership’ ) competenciess implement. i 
35. Institute monitoring ‘and formative evaluation regarding staff 
-development objectives and activities, im 2 
37. Conduct assessment of needed staff competencies and /or- selec- 
“tion of competent staff; collect baseline data of staff competencies sentry 
behaviors, background, readiness 


° 39, Determine objectives and criteria fora support clerients (ad- 


‘ministration, supervision, services) that arenecessary to initiate, imple- 


ment, and sustain the educational program. 


Al, Design evaluative measu 
persons; implement. Goes 7 

43.5 Assign. perébniel and respot bilities, allocate paodrceds 
arrange logistics. and support features. re arding staff development 
activities, © : 


“ wat ‘ 


45, ‘Begin monitoring and formative ovale 
_clements. oo - oe 

47. Conduct staff development activities designed to meet eae 
tives—course work, lab-simulation experiences, training. 

49. Assign personnel and responsibilities; allocate resources; ar- 
range logistics for learnier-program phase. _ 

SL Conduct summative evaluation of staff ‘developaient objec: 

tives, activities, and impact-effectiveness- “gain fiaclude eas assessment, 
_ formative and monitoring data ). 


to, ‘assess: Support elements and 


gon regarding suppor 


i 


53... Conduct- implement learner program activities designed | to 


meet educational program objectives, ; 
_, 55. Conduct summative evaluation regarding learner program: 
objectives, activities, and impact-effectiveness- -gain ( include. needs : assess: 
“ment, formative and: monitoring: data). ™ aR 
57. Assemble management, achievement, and. support data for 
‘summative evaluation, —— . .. oes 


4 
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“Evaluation . @Q— —-=—-@- - 


is (continued) ’ ee : ee “ve = 


“a 


., Wisualizing a Saff Development| Plan 


59. ‘Condiict suchmative evaluation af leadership, management, 

and support objegtives, activities, impact- -effectiveness-gain’ ( include for- _ 
"mative and monitoring data). 

61. Feedback results obtained fom: summative evaluation, in- 
clude recommendations regarding needed or. new program objectives: 
for leadership, staff, learners, program resources; consolidate data as 

_ baseline ° behaviors, resources, achievements. “hg 

63. Determine nature, scope, involvement, processes for’ new pro- 
gram(s) based on staff competencies, support clemenss, Jearner gains, 
and related context and baseline data. iy a 
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- ACCOUNTABILITY / AND STAFE F 
DEVELOPMENT | 


- Callie P. Shingleton area 


- INTHE Cndoneccd OF VIRGINIA, a program of staff 
. development i is essential. for the five-year school improvement plan in 
each school division. Through action by the Virginia General Assembly, 

staff development became a part of the standard requiring the develop- 

_ment and annual revision of this plan. . 

Specific expectations have been identified for the teacher under the 
~~ Standards of. Quality and Objectives for Virginia's Public Schools, and 
‘the professionakgrowth of teachers has emerged-as-an urgent.need. The 

* major responsibilities of teachers include humanization of instruction, 
provision for individual differences,. use of appropriate instructional 
; materials, organization ‘of learning activities, provision for a favorable — 
pynoloscal: envirohiment, and. evaluation of the progress of students. 
va ‘Mach thought has been given and much effort directed by school.’ 


_divisidn personnel *to all aspects of the educational process . and the. - 


factors influencing ‘that process. ‘A. gteat amount of time has been - 
. devoted to planning, with ‘initial efforts producing varying results in — 
. school divisions, Many positive benefits have eyglved, but staff develop- 
"ment as a ‘parr of, a five-year school iiprovyement plan scill requires 
‘- considerable attention. | - 
‘Even with mandated staff development, one cannot ignore human- 
istic:means and ends if expected change is to be. significant and long 
term. “Much research’ ‘has been directed soward the. enange Process, and 
» 60. ° 
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ACCOUNTAMELDY AND STALE DENG DOPMIEN E al 
it iv cn accepted prineiplecthac the individual fais to be nscrumental in 
detoeminirty his or her own needs and plans tor improvement in order 
tor purposeful growth to sake: place. Move teachers wane to cow anid’ 
will grow if the cmiphiisis’ ts on growth and noe pueden Educa 
tonal change starts with the perceptions ut teachers, 

The concept of statl development cannot be approached ina super: 
ficial or simplisrig manner, Whac factors of ideas should be considered 


aS bis tor a program of stath de ‘Neloparcnty In this paper, revons 


ceptullization of statf developunenc in terny dt accountabtlityis diregted 
toward a commitment to huminisce objecdves? This embodies aan Ap 
proach co seath: development predicated on respeetfor and tease ins the 


svindividual, He teachers are treated: in an open and: humanistic manner 


thar cheouripes growth. they ate nyace Helv to work with children in 
the” same ways Thus, seat development should catbody a spirit ot 
ACCOPINCE, (FUSE, communicadon, and experimentidon, Authentic con 
sultation and pdrricipacion aire virtl in chin process, ; 

For humanistic cducation to occur. scut development mise bea 
humanistic process. Through this new! dimension, A professional growth 
pattern ain be conceprutlized thar tikes inte account the humanness 
-and diversity of students and teavheps“in. a pluralisdé society, Humuaniz-. 
ing-statt developme nt is concerned distinedly with human -interests and 
values; i¢ extends te the. desglopmenc ot athe full potential of every 
individual. It involves teachers” being able to understand and activate 


“stheir potensial. Developing humane’ potcatialines & a complex process. 


Participation of the teacher in his or her protessional growth is 
essentiil, Jo the past, stat development programs have been disjointed, 
‘mostly mass cffort®, remedial rather chan «levelopmental, Constant 
inquiry ts necessary to develop the porcotal huownness of every ‘indi- 
vidual. Thus, teachers must seck continu. uly to develop themselves and 
_ to learn their craft, : . 

A. basi¢ assumption is that rons s related to humuanizing 
stuff development. Significant-educational: progress is tied directlys to 
the qualicy of professional growdy that enables the individual to develop 


and utilize all his/her potential, To do this, persons in’ leadership,- 
whether supervisor or principal, must be aware of and in touch with | 


the thoughts, feelings, and perceptions of teachers as expressed through 
their communication and behavior, This means knowing whiit teachers 
are interested in, their problems and needs. and how they ean be sup- 
ported and helped. Fetanal encounter and é@pen communication art 


VaR 


"a 


se _ STAFF DEVELOPMENT: STAFF "LIBERATION 


ES pore niall in eich, muist’ «then as individuals” "Relessing poteh- oa 
‘tial and humanizing staff ieee can’ be facilicated by principals . 
and supervisors, through: a ie : 


Sa - Obsérving and listening with; ‘concern to 3 teachers ; co ES piece 
es Being sensitive’to ‘clues that indicate ways" ‘in which assiscance ' ee 
“can te provided = em . a oe 3 ad 


nis aa ae - 


* Achieving openniéss, in communication 1 and saiondib swith 
prea bo ae a a ae ee es oa 
a 4. Helping” iéachers achieve objectives. thae have: persomy! rele es vg 
vance. for them and for the students with whom they work: eo 

D Recognizing individual - ‘differences in teachers ‘and using this. 
diversity’ to develop instructional. algernacives and eppons for students 


“in the school setting | , ae ” 
. G, Questioning and a apo thae help. ceachers. assume. oe 
= incteaseth responsibilicy for. their owns velopment * oe ae 
ee ee ‘. ae . Making development of teachers. a major goal: of leadetship «. ees 
» 8. ' Establishing gygehoo! e environment of Gpennets: : me ase, : 
; 9. Encouraging anid supporting experi entation , i re :. “ 


10: -Challenging and sirétching the’ ‘thinds and abilities of reach. 
“ers in créative, self- fulfilling ‘etideavors. 


— — e : an 
Discrepiancies: between ideal and: actual teaching performance Pro. 
_ _. vide a. basis for projected staff development, An open and supportive 
‘relationship that expects each teacher to find.the.best: ways.of ‘changing 
his/ her own befravior is'moré likély co provide better means for pursu-. . 
. - ing, interests dnd solving problems. Humanizing staff: development 
a requires the provisi6n of options, alternatives, and chgices within ‘the 
“structure of the « expectation that. there will be teacher growth. Working 
with teachers in this manner may seem too.perrhissive for some.. It may 
be difficult t6 work in a humanistic manner ‘initially, but-in che, long 
_ Tun it is more successful and ssatistactory for all concerned? | og 
a Humanizing staff development is’a process of | designing learning, 
pasa) with the teacher to fit his/her needs, jnteggsts, and abilici 5 
; "*Tf one expects the teacher io do this for the’ student, ¢Hen provision rive 
a ‘be made.to do, ns same for’ the growth of this fe feacher. Humanistic’ 
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a “ACCOUNTABILITY AND STAFE ‘DEVELOPMENT - 63, 
planning. intgive. an. 1. acceptance aed trust in- the ‘elf direct a che? 
7 ‘individual and his/ her potential and. utilizes many methods, techniques, : 
~ agd: ‘materials’. £0 provide numerous opportunities for successful learning. . « 
ae: Several propositions emerge to’ Rive: direction to- humanizing staff: 
ve ), developimerit. The. term"proposition” is defined here as. a* proposal 
offered for ‘consideration or acceptance. Propositions. considered essefitial . 
“to humanizing. staff gon ogre have been: idehtified: and: arranged i ina ‘a 
‘formar that can be. used ‘for.discussion. and further: ‘thinking. Degree 
: : cof acceptance ‘and I degree of implemértiation, can. n-be indicated. 


os nt “Pidpoiitions Related. to Humanizing Staff Development. 
‘ s a = 
ae Degree: “of Acceptance oa Degree of Implementation a 


7 ‘5. Unacceptable ‘L.. Nor implemented: - 
5 “eo 2 Questionable — oo 2 Weakly ot 
3. Accept with: reservations 3.. Average implementation ae ae 
. Ld, “Accept i in general. ». i: ‘Strongly implemented. + | 
a. 5. Endorse completely. *. Ott 5. Fully infplemenced | 


By 


_ Degree.of “Débte of. 
2. Acceptance ‘Implementation 
7 1. Leddership is conceenied with enhancing | Ae Re St — 
0 ee and facilitating the growth of individuals, * © 0. 
na who “possess values, attitudes, ideas, and 
“s'*.. who are seeking - ‘to increase their ‘personal’ 
worth. Staff. development, therefore, must 
ESoe a humahizing eae affording op-.. 
portunity for personal discovery and atthe 2 ys pe ee 
"same time helping the individual.to 2 acquire a ee de 
competence that enables him/her‘ta pro- © 2. a 
‘vide options and alternatives in, learning A Bee agit 
for young: people 


2: “Leadership extends to the: development. of 
: “ the,full: ‘potential of humanness of every in- | 
a. -dividual. Teachers. must feel that their po- ge Pg 

“tential is accepted and valued, their Capacity 7 a 

for responsibility trusted; and their creative 

‘ability prized. Potential is personal and: in- : 

, .  \ dividual; ‘hence, the: supervisor who would” LE oe eed ee ee ay a 
oS release.the potential jn teachers must know 76° > a 

oo 8 _cathem as individuals go age eh ctidaing ilides enti 
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’ 6 . .s Sa : es ae cee ” Degree of ro 
ee ec oe - Acceptance. _Insenegon 


3, acing staked place i in aminterdisciplinary * 
“Sway. Staff development: must. be designed." 
‘in process ‘and ggntentt. 4p, keeping” with | 

sound principles of learning. ‘relaté@to the _ 
enhancement and. growth. of individuals..: 
Incorporating a* humanistic . approache29.: 
o : ~ learning will necessitate sup visory ‘efforts 
moe ‘that are primarily iggeractive’ rather: than 


a easing is: ‘viewed as: 5 a"Aynamic “Boies _ 
cin ‘which’: individuals acquige knowledge oar 
‘through self-re n and i interaction with © .: 0 U3 
“others.” When.indlyiduals are mefat.alevel :) 0° 
and through” means.that.gre central to their — > : 
“oy lc © .coneetns, : interests, 'iddSe,” and: modes’ of . 

t Gulaking and feeliggt, they * are likely. to 

generate their sown"ihsights inte, situations - : ar 7 
“t= -and problems .. Press aM ge carne . 2 3 Ke as oak 2345: 


Fe Bri 


7 5. ‘Hantanisinn staff development i is a ‘process: | = Late. _ “Va 
Aa designing - learning coocemivehsuith. ee i i ; 
‘teacher. and supervisgg to fit a: particular eae Ba as 
teacher according to. needs, interests, and a ot : : 
* abilities. It requires attention to and Provi-, 6 is 
sion: for openness as a viable and essential a ee 

> factor in the growth “of individuals nea h 2 PES, EZ eo ts 


7 Méatiogful Eaolecinndl growth * activities - 
cannot be planned successfully unless teach: 
“ers have a major role in the identification” . 
and articulation of thejr training needs, In - ae a ed @ 
“order. for significant change in perceptions © ares ce 
and bepAvior to ‘occur, teachers must par-- & 
‘ticipat in. the direction'and control of their- we EE RE 
* own PF fessional Beat cosh Sear tre D2 490".. £235 455°" al 
7. A school ‘imate’ or edicstendl setting chat ie Te Phe . 
recognizes and encourages self-growgh ac- eae se 
tivities and professional decision making e 
-will result in. greater teacher initiative and de 
a : competency than one in which these’ sup- i ae hss 
NA “PORN forces are not. PFESENE eee wl2345 .12345.. 


he Lhe. 2. i : pty uw : : Bm ge : ‘ o 
te, te Se es - ; : : ‘ ° o eae ae : 
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soe ity, identifying congruen¢y between stated * 


. 9. Staft development. should be closely related . -. 


"10. Teachers will’ be motivated to take pare in 


toe of 
ae a : “Acceptance — 
a sealf devel ment sould be concerned sith, 2 
interaction in’ “which ‘teachers are’ encour-*. 
aged and ‘guided in clarifying’ beliefs and. / 
values in light of their owri* “experiences... 

: “When individuals: change’ their: values,-a’ 
-_ charigé in‘ behavior will occur fathe pro-' © ae Sea 
. * cess. Téachérs can be-assisted in this, process ee i ee ee aS 
: by the supervisor. through discussing, clari- |. gh aha PE 
_. fying questions, providing the means. for - cee 
‘teachers’ to. analyze their functional capac- . 


-beliefs and practices, and helping. teachers - 2 : EaeK eh ae 
- : take steps to change their-behavior in light - ie oa ee 
‘of important beliefs. and values i.c.ce:, 2945+ + 12 5S 


’ 


to creating options and alternatives in the -. ° . on. ene 
teaching and leatning Situation...This isthe = =~ 
facilitation process for putting into practice...) * 


the important idea of finding personal. me 5 


‘meaning and ‘humanization of instruction. - . Ms 

» Individuality ‘is’ accepted and diversity is = .. 4 
‘used* to build options and alternatives. :° 

. Teacher and studeht strengths ‘and interests e 

- are utilized and new strengths and interests 

‘Ale. pro .. Developing options aid ‘al- 


constant inquirysiavention, ‘creation, re 
conceptualization, anc 


_ staff development activities if they ‘see a 
direct relationship between. these activities -- a8 eee. . 
: and their daily, teaching shee vwteetcitiens TR BAS FER 3-45 


ve. 


3 : att! 
A: fixed ' program. of . staff developmienc appears ontealistle and . 
invalid according to available knowledge about how adults learn. Re- ~ 
_ sources must, be provided so that.staff improvement becomes a’ develop- 
mental process which is cooperatively planned and an integral. part.of 
. education. Some means or methods, such.as keeping individual records’ « 
of the professional growth activities .of the teachers, are needed to ensute 
continuity and a "developmental ‘approach to each teachei’s increasing’ 
_awareness, expanding ee and : Brow in “understanding. and 


% 


ternatives “can \be © accomplished throughs ie : ~ ae. ate 


perimentation .. . A 2 34 5 es 345 : 


‘ 
te 
ef 


an) 


munity, is, I believe, the. goal of education.’ “2. acer ‘ 


___ Planning for “staff development in humanistic terms represents a.” . 
“challenge for those'in leadership roles. ‘Can we meet this challenge? sy 
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-ON SITE, IN-SERVICE 
-TRAININ IG VIA HELPING 
- TEACHERS : ms 


Beth Nelson . 2 


“4 


° 


Ir APPEARS to be an scons fait that on-going. in-service 
’ training programs are essential in public education at all-levels. Regard- * 


Tess’ ‘of. inh ie. or: quality. of preservice. training, school systems: with- 


“out’an in-service training program: Jack that. vital component necessary’ 


“to cope. with the pressing needs generated -by rapid, societal. changes. 
_ These changes are. first. reflected in the students, or clients, of the insti- 


“tution: “Later; of. necessity, ‘they are reflected i in ihe curriculum, and thus es 


the ‘importance of .a- systematic in-service . trainng: component... This . 
“paper describes the role of supervision and the: supportive role. of help= 
-ing teachers in systematic, ‘on-site, continuous in- “service training for the“... 


classroom teacher ‘and the x sultant changes ascribed to the system. 


‘The model described lere was. developed : at the elementary school - 3 


level over’a five-year Period. (1966- 1971): ina relatively. small,.mainly 
"tural school division.’ The concept, with appropriate modifications,bas 


“been adopted by other divisioris of various. sizes with different demo- 


_ graphi acteristics, = | <i 


Her to the coordination of the total instructional program and 


beave specific responsibility for children with learning problems. : 


SCO] mplete ‘study is described in: Beth Nelson... .“From_a Remedial Reading 
‘Program to ¥Qné-of Cugyiculum and Instructional Coordination in the. Classroom: A Casé 


: ‘ ee of eddie 1972. nee 4 4 


ersoninel referred ‘to ‘in this paper « as: helping teachers are teachees ea 
*individual schools: -who are not assigned ‘to. classroom teaching ie 


~ Studyof. Chahging- Roles and Functions of SupporaNe Personnel.” Doctoral dissertation; - 


Cr es a 
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is 


“They Kelp classroom teachers with problens elael, jf0 ‘classroom | man-. a. 
agement, instructional strategies, curriculum materials and content, and: ~ A . 
they, assure students proper articulation for. learning continuity from 7 
year to year. They serve as models for new teachers in the initial stages Ye 
of supportive services;-and at critical: periods, forall teachers. ee — 
These: teachers are key people in the linkage system. or communi: . 
cations network vitalsto the: process of effective and efficient ‘change. ... 
"Since. making major structural and behavioral changes in schools is a 
complex undertaking. between. the classroom teachers and the adminis- ° 
_ trative and supervisory personnel, this linkage function is of. great im- ° 
-.* "portance. Many problems encolintered in making’ educational changes fr ee 
“can be traced to thé lack of communication or feedback. Faulty percep: : 
signs can be corrected. only ‘as they become known. beet Gg 
“> The ‘role ,of the. helping: ‘teacher. actually supplanted shae of the 
_ remedial reading teacher ‘im the’ evolution and the reconstructive forces 
_that-created the helping teacher in-service system. The ‘many factors, 
: “inwBived i in the change and the processes ‘that brought it.about are not 
: *within:the scope of this feport. However, a simplified rationale can 
_ be aiven:., F 
2 Atyeinedial ran reacller’ was eae in 1966 by the. ee 
OF eight schools-~Most principals tended: to select the person they be- 
~ lieved to be the’ most competent and effective teacher on their staff:. A y 
few selected ‘a teacher from applicants on file in the superintendent's}! 
office. The original plan provided for 30- to 45-minute, ‘$mall-group:«, 
_. instruction: periods for’ students: at or above the fourth grade those 
achiev ement appeared substantially below their ability. An:evalu ign a 
of eis program, which was funded’ by, ESEA Title I, revealed: 3% ¢ oy 


2 


1..-The need -for. ‘small-group. instruction .was overtidden: by: the 
- great humbers of children who required the service.. Pressure from the - 
» faculey and the ‘principal caused the rémedial’ reading teacher to be 
‘overburdened and unable’ to deliver the individual heip most students 
a : Ao eee : ea 

Gains’ appeared greater and. more lasting o or consistent at the 
Pere level than at eacli ‘succeeding grade level. 

3. It was the opinion of the reading teacher, aad the reading 
‘Supervisor who coordinated the program that many of. the reading prob- - 
lems were the result of ineffective teaching atethe Primary: level and =? 
that earlier i intervention ‘was needed, . 
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- 4; Thee s Was jiele: or no nedihies tion of che curriculum: for the. . 
remedial: reading student in his/ her homeroom and no time. for needed 
communication between “the teachers. ‘Gains : made in. ‘self-confidence 


under: the. supportive help of: the remedial reading teacher, which: ger- . 


erally resulted in improved self-image and performance, Were frequently 
negated inxhe regular classroom. - 


é _* 


: : ‘needs that were not. béing met through the remediation system.. It ae 
Ranh that the self-concept of many children was negatively. affected: Bye: 


we 


Their inability to read. grade- level texts - 

"The reporting system n thai tharked them’ below « average (D) | or 
ng (Fy) oe. : So ge 

- The retention system?) which theeacened them throughout, alt 
gale. ae 


The. ‘poor self: Lintage that developed and cline concomitant negative. 
attitude toward schooling in general meant that they were, unmotivated | 
and difficult to teach, even’ for the most: able and dedicated’ teachers. 

_ It appeared to be a vicious circle and’the blame could not be’ fixed. 

‘Primary teachers worked hard with wharever. materials were ‘made - 

. available to them. Often: they. had too. many students. Because :there- 
were no:other accommodations for them, mentally retarded, emotionally. 
disturbed, and other handicapped children. were ‘included. in the regulat 
. Classroom: ‘Proklems obviously: started at the primary level. ‘Children 
“Ww y were considered far below the norm were failed, and others were: 
senit on to struggle: with: increasingly difficult materials cach year in ‘an 
‘inflexible’ graded system. Each teacher was-provided texts ‘on the given ” 
grade level, -but the achievement span grew w ider each ‘year: 
The need to individualize ‘instruction, was obvious. However, ‘tra- 
ditional facilities, organization, methods, ‘materials, and curricula based 
on-.norms were not conducive to the idea, ° During the. evaluation, . the 
“following questions were raised: 


ee 


Would there ‘be fewer failures’ if a less rigid organizational 


ay 
an 
os 


r ee age Ot 7 


~The anqual evaluations of the project ‘pointed to many systemwide “ 
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“on: SITE, ‘iN-SERVICE TRAINING VIA HELPING TEACHERS - is ork S 


" ehiotgh in-service. irdining. and ‘he provision of: irene designed for’ 


ee 


Cee: decoding asa basic word-attack skill? os 
4. Could- :Supportive: personnel be deployed in. such a‘ way that 


i ceachee behavior would: be affected*in 2 positive manner? 


ould a modified” ‘system, of reporting to parents be. accepted 
rs: “and. parents?. a ane 


ie 


" Principals, remedial reading ‘teachers, “and. centtal office: personinel 


“explored ways dnd means ‘of determining answers: to- questions raised 
- “during ‘the evaluation process. ‘Experjmentation: was discussed: as_ an 


alternative. Principals seemed ready, even eagerain some instances, to 


investigate alrernative organizational structures, Curricular materials, in- 


_Structional strategies, and staffing * patterns in a search for productive’ 
ways. to use available resources.-- Dy me 


_The problem. was’ ‘how to. bring about sig icant dunges within 


the classrooms where many of the. problems appeared* to be generated” 
“and aggravated. Massive changes of an organizational nature were con- 
"sidered necessary, but there was also a fieed for structural, attitudinal, 


atricular: change. A single supervisor from the central office, in 


which sore measure of authority is usuall¥ vested, could not presume 
‘to undertake a task of” ‘such ‘magnitude, Because: of the time required 
for administration and public relations work, -a principal, regardless 


~ ofthaww knowledgeable and perceptive he or she might bé about instruc- 
tion, would be'unable to dévote the necessary. time. to the classroom or 


‘to the analysis of objective data.. What was needed was on-site ‘in-service’ ° 


education ‘on an individualized basis. In-service courses delivered’ by 
colJeges did not address the kinds of problems encountered within the 


system, Nor could ‘they deliver the required service to the ‘classroom: 


‘The’ remedial reading teacher could provide the help and service 


, needed if ‘the principal and the staff would accept the idea. The prin- 


“room and:independent and. isolated teacher ° were: potential inhibiting 
. factors. An administrative assistant might pose a a awhereas. a 


A 


“cipal was genérally open to the-concept, but was also aware of .the 
restraints that might be encountered. The traditionally closed-door class- 


person ‘in a. supportive role most likely would. not. s the “helping 


"- teacher” term, still used in most of the schools whefe the concept origi- 
‘nated, was employed to indicate a SupPerre fole} and 9 avoid the: 


a 


Would any of the above make a significa difference in “the” 
. inuinber of yearly failures and/or dropouts? . 


ioe 
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supervisory connotation or image. Nevertheless, helping teachers did 


serve as a link for supervision, Their’ daily contact swith teachers: and. 
_/ children jn the classroom setting and their skillful diagnosis of educa-. - 
‘ tional -problems provided valuable input for program ‘analysis and ~ 


cates 


2... decision making... a ue ee See ae 
got Althoggh a number of curricular and organizational changes oc- . - 
. - curred, the major changes could be. classified as methodological and.” 
* attitudinal. ‘Teachers and teacher - performance: becamé®the: focus af | - 
me attention.” The helping teachers, identified originally by their. success 
oso in the classroom, exhibited those characteristics contributing to a social- 
“t+ /emotional climate in the classroom that appeared to énhance academic... 
. achievementf They had a positive influence on students’ attitudes, and 
‘Students ge ‘rally achieved at a higher level in their classrooms. It was 
_‘fetognized, however, that change in educational’ practices depentted 
updn teachers 


‘acceptance: of. innovations and: their willingness and’ 
ability to implement change. “Thus, othér ‘qualities .or .characteristics 
needéd by helpingweachers included the ability to develop a similar 
relationship with“adults—one oftgcceptance, One that inspired confi- 
dence and generated trust and openness. act ee ot 

_ During the first. year of this time period, remedial reading’ ‘teach: ae: 
ers, were permitted to. explore. the helping’ teacher role,’ testing their: 

. effectiveness by working a part of the school day.in cooperation with 
classroom teachers while contirfiing the remedial program on a limited ¢ 

basis. The following year, one of them elected-to be reassigned-to ‘a 
classroom: teaching position. Thé others, with the encouragement of. 

their principals and the supervisory staff. in the central’ office, accepted 
the helping teacher role and the duties asctibed to it. The ‘following 


phenomene were observed: | yh Ow = cho 


. _ I, New teachers tended.to be more receptive. to the advice and 
assistance of the hélping teacher than were the experienced Ones. Teach-* | 
-¢fs were not generally accustomed to the idea that if-a child did not’ . 
learn to read. ineffective ‘teaching-was «at fault. They. had been trained, 
_ to.anticipate such a phenomenon and to attribute itt a lack of readi- - 
ness, low intelligence, and/or a concert of psychological, sociological, 

or physical causes, They’ were inclined to accept the idea that ‘slow «| 
learners or problem readers required more time and expertise. than a 
teacher could be expected to provide. This. attitude on the part of 


o 
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ON-SITE, as VIA HELPING TEACHERS — 73. 


teachers appeared to be common and widespread. , fei manifestation was” 


subtle. Seldom was it overtly expressed. . , 
2. Experienced teachers were sometimes: dtuctane to accept ‘oan. 


“* ance-and assistance from a fellow teacher, especially a younger and less 


experienced one. To some it posed a threat-to their self-i -image. Many . 
wondered what other teachers would think: ‘Initially, it appeared: thar ‘ 
‘only the secure. and self-confident teachers Sought the assistance of the 


helping teacher. oi, ha, eo 


-3.~ Principals who had a strong instructional background eureaned 


where help and .guidance were most needed and, in effect, paved the 


‘way for. the. helping teacher i in cases where. invitations were not forth: 
‘coming. ee = 


4. A personable manne? and adnoieesei in interpersonal relations,. 


coupled with professional ” competence, “enabled a’ helping - teacher corm 
tablish a positive image of the role, to eradicate suspicion and fear® 


- 


"and to foster acceptance a among the faculty. — ; 


5. . The. rigid graded ‘structure did not provide the’ ‘needed exis 


“ biligy to accommodate pupils with differing, learning patterns and rates, 
The helping teacher. helped to dispel or alleviate the perceived pressure: 
to-have all or most: one complete rade texts ata a predeternijned 
time. 

6) Much of the helping teacher's time and attention was steciea 
toward assisting childrén who had not learned t6 live and work together. 
and’ teachers who lacked’ classroom’ ‘Management. techniques. :; Some 
children were hostile, disruptive, and rude, sometimes defiant or aggres: 


_ pounded the problem: they. gave additional. work, scolded, and/or 
threatened, gent children to stand or sit. outside the door or to the prin-’ 


9. 


‘sive. Teachers reacted frequently in ways that aggravated. and com-— 


-cipal’s ¢ office.“ Other children were withdrawn, insecure, unhappy, or . 


‘unresponsive in the Classrodm. « FRGY appeared to hare no friends, no 


aspirations, and little hopé ‘for the future. Because they seldom caused 


trouble in the classroom, they ‘got little attention, Target (ESEA) chil- 
dren eame from both of these groups,. It was uncommon. to-see a child 


nN 


.whose academic. performance’ was weak: who did not also. exhibit ‘symp-. 


toms of personality disorder. Bee Sci tece 
7. One of the most critical tasks faced. by ‘the helping teacher 


was teacher behavior modification, without which’ in many instances, 


other assistance. within the classroom was unproductive. Occasionally, 


’ 
P3 - . 
‘ . 


° 
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- 74 STAFF DEVELOPMENT: STAFF LIBERATION | a 
7 \ 
LoS, ere teachér was impressed by the changed behavior of the~ 
child in the presence of the helping teacher and sought to learn the ’ 
“reason underlying the change. This opched an,avenue of communica- 
: tion enabling the helping teacher to point out that disturbing behavior 
_ 4s sometimes caused by fear or a drive to be recognized as a worthwhile 
being, that ‘most children exhibiting negative behavior have negative 
__ images of themselves and that often such hegative self-i -images are 
vis reinforced in the classroom. 
** Other teachers, however, appeared not to notice or were ‘inclined’ 
to suspect ‘the child of. trying to. make the teacher look bad_by being 
interested and cooperative. only for che helping teacher. It was true that 
_ + ‘some of the same children who worked: diligently and productively for 
the helping teacher. Largued and talked aloud during class, refused to do 
assignments, and: were generally disruptive for the classroom ‘teacher. Ic 
* was difficule for. the. regular teacher tO sec that the nature and difficulty . “4 
of thé task could trigger such negative behavior; that a.teacher's manner - 
‘and voice could be abrasive; that ‘a teacher's lack of preparation; orga- 
nization, or consistency could foster poor attitudes and slovenly work 
. habits; and chac if children did not. ger a sense of satisfaction from their, 
_ work and had nothing to look forward to after ‘their chores were finished 
no one could ger much work from them. 


kas ie -'$. Grades for some children provided a degree Sit motivation: 
‘some fgund them cgo-building, others were fearful: of reprisals ‘or 
teproach on the part of parents. Teachers often used grades as an induce- 
“ment to study or to control behavior. For.many children, however, there 
appeared to be nothing that would aweken their interest in school work. 
Helping tcachers, in contrast, did not compare one child with 
_ another or with the group, and because of this, grades were unnecessary. 
~ * What they did’ was help children develop an interegr in their tasks by 
‘ keeping track of daily or “weekly progress. Such evidence of success, 
"appeared an important influence’on students whose habic it was to exert 
“only achalf-hearted effort toward ‘a task before giving up entirely. Ic’ 
_ Served to remind them that, with persiscence, they could master. a skill. 
‘The fact: that mastery cook longer for some children: chan for ‘others 
was accepted by Kielping tcachers as normal and to be expected. Also 
expected, however, was eventual mastery of certain critical skills. These 
children could and would learn.. The patience, persistence, and tenacity 
exhibited by the helping teachers in-the face of ae imperceptible 
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ONTSITE, IN-SERVICE TRAINING VIA HELPING TEACHERS 75. 
‘progress and their cheerful, Gptimistic, but firny manner with such chil. 
dren was a model for teachers whose pattern of behavior consistent 
"demonstrated the low expectations they-held for these children. 

9. Teachers gave eredit to. helping teachers: for the courage, and ° 
sometimes the inspiration, to make significant changes in their class- 
rooms, changes that involved the use of different: materials and tech- - 
niques and requircd modified perceptions and behavior. - ty 

“FO. Administrators credited: helping teachers witli modeling and - 
nifreuring in others a philosophical attitude coward children and - the | 
learning: teaching process, one thar had a, sound psy chological basis and _ 
wus necessary to the déevelppment of wholesome attitudes in children. 


ICTS became, responsible for assisting teachers 
frclativg to new methods and materials: for dis- 


TL. Helping tea 
With research project 
seminating informarton about new fleas. materials, and techniques; and 
for providing. appeaprince in-servicg. training within the individual 
a 2 

Qu: ilified personnel within the division were suenniniencled 
> for oe on the staff of colleges and universities in order that credit 
could be granted for appropriate in-service classes, specifically those 


2 related to teaching reading and diagnosis and remediation in reading. 
© 13... The elementary supervisor role was modified to. accommodate 


~ thé new system. W’ hereas regular and somewhar gencralized: classroom 
observation for the purpose of?monitoring the instructional program 
had been a major ‘responsibility prior to this time period, analysis: of 
instructional problems encountered by the helping teachers became ‘a 
task of iMporkance. The helping teachers meton a regular basis with 
the clementary supervisor and the coordinator of the federal programs.. 
Divisionwide in-service training thus became limited mainly to adminis- 
_ trative personnel and the helping teachers. s ’ 


In this way, a communications network, Wis devised: to provide 


‘meaningful two- Wiiy communication, and the role of supervision. Was 


modified to include'planning, research, and devglopme ne functions. .The 
helping teachers, an integral part of the supervisory system, helped pro- 
“vide a capacity for internal reform. Although -the job description - Was 
modified according to the needs of each individual school, it.remained: 


about the same as originally described.” Teachers and principals’ found 
Sieg 

* The Original, duties, as ‘eas cin the gindelines tor the, Tile | egcam, can he 
found in anh ndix B. : : 
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an that’ the i in- service : maining ‘provided’ én site by persons soho knew ie 
AS + needs of. éach ‘individual, teacher was arc to. the-traditional-in- _ 
service mani Cougs 3 and L programs t ad Previously experienced. r 


"Appendix A: 


"included: bd oe . ae a 8 
2 OT A, positive: sectude conde self and others saad. an 4 obieak: “confi 
fetes dence i in the educational process, a . ie gic 


und. es ad philosophy and. the inclination a abiliy to pro- F, 


aS eS 
“mote it Ag Nor oe Fs 
Ve eg 3. Facibity in human. relanonis- a undersciiding of organizati pial bey « 
aes, havior, and effective ways of getting things ‘done in cooperagion withtother adulee.,.” 
Re oO (4A sensitivity -and- awareness ‘that enable ohe to have empathy, 4h 
other and the’ abilicy « co inspire and: instill confidence” in: them a Us , 
3. An openness and approacha at inspire trust. and Ci 
M6 AR Contagious enthusiasm for: 4ife and. learning that is. 
others to experiment ‘and try-new- ideas: ‘and. proves to teachers ‘ap 
that learning" iS.an exciting experience”. ‘ ites, > 
jt “74, The: ‘tendency. to listen’ with’ an’ oper inind ‘and 0 eaan’ fiom’ others, awe 
oe “7 broad, educational background, the.ability to be a‘ perpetual scudent. oPlife | ft. ee. 
a eg gr The: equality of magnanimity. “Thehelpi g teacher. must fot’ be cre 
Ste y ceed: about -who recelyes credit for good: ese Nae must ‘be ‘satisfied ‘to: plan.” * 
v7 then-and to remain anonymous | after they: have: pepe in a anocher's mind : 
a eae ‘and: flowered into practice;ini some'classtoom.~ | a 
7-06 7" "9 Competency. ‘as a teacher. Qualification: canng 
‘ tency, ‘in his role: It’ involves ‘more_than ‘observing: an Meeting Sen 2 
“collaboration, a sHlacing i in ‘an a ingellectual petdicrion; 


ee ee ;  iippeadic’B ne = < 
“ ae . ae . ne : 


~ Duties for helping reaches listed in the putin were:, 


. 


: . 1 ‘Shee with the principal thé leadership, role: in instruction, and. cu ric 5 


ae lum improvement: Se OE toe, a fee. - 
ee fm A 2 “Coordinate thé instrucrjonal program oe ee ge 
ee 3. _ Assi st the staff in defining | educational neds 6, Or 2 


aga : S 
v8 thent.” was) rd ot, : er ee : ; 
me 4, Sénve as @ resource person-and major ainliibhine to: nate morale, . 


ne Ee ‘Keep. the, staff swell inforiried of ~actions: ‘et, are. being. taken i ia: ‘behale™ ~ 
of teachers Pols, Mesh utr, 
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“3.5.8; . Establish in-service trainis 
jal teacher. competencies 


“ évaluarion ¢ process, . 


‘staff — in program 


Jo. Develop at interest - ‘bringi 
ae oo challenging ideas, and *y : 


ir apne 


AS i . 


A velOp. ‘baseline dat. for.Fitle I children, ‘bod Prensa and post- test, 
evaluation of tpe Title I program * ; a 
fesponsible.f ‘teacher aides ak, ee ere eee oy eS, 
va, In-service tra ning Be iy GP ‘ “ 
ob, _ Assignments “ 2m Pe : 
c "Evaluations. era vou hades a 8 _ 


“-sPoradic and disjointed, with ath i ick 6 on. teacher ectivetiss in. 

os ‘the clas$toom and/of the professional climate within: an educational es 
“environment. Professionals i in North Carolina, who ‘Parcicipace.z in ‘tradi vt 

* tfonal in-service. activities. are primarily motivated byéeither‘the*carror, 

" Pf renewal: credit: ‘or “advane certification, Once sufficient credits. are a 

-earned ‘to attain. theik goal, active: ‘involvement, in Workshops, summer 7 

“Linstitutes, minjcourses, ahd evening classes begins to wane. The ,com- 

. - mitment toa’ missibinvon. continuing: professional growth. neither-exists, 

. “nor ‘could exis tinder. Our. present staff development: program.”. ea ee 
.., Dwighe we “Allen views. in-service. teacher: training as being’ the 

most indéfensible, talfition- bound Practice in American education. 


Sich: training asghere i is seeig to b led Es two —, iid 
. perspectives": 4a): in-se vice: training 
“professionalism ; -and- class =: ' 
ecient way to pile up units, which will move. reacher heriaosally across: the 
; pay: sehédile..: . . irOnically, the ultimate goal of current. in-service training . 
“seems to: be to move teachers out of ‘the slassroom, rather than to improve their 


+ efleeivenesy withinie! 62% . a 
sh Mee Me soe f Pee : ‘ ou . < ae 


a Edward J. Meade, Je, shares: ‘Allen’s: views.. He maintains that 


es . 
a F o woe 


i. 1 Dwight W. Allen, Ma Seevice Teacher Training: A Modest Pespodal the litte ee 
. Ji Rabin, editor. dmpromns asservies: ‘Education. Boston: and ae oe 1971. 
' PP. 10? 10. ia ac 
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in-service training arid the ati of classroom i instruction, 
. ° 


f * Massive evidence exists ro explode the. myth that there j is-a_positiye corre: *. a 
“lation: between amount’ of traditional tAining dnd’quality of performance in. the. 53: 
_Gassroom,’. . . it is-also "clear... . that ing salary. to-accumulated units wagks ta De 

“tothe disadvantage of- borh the in-service program and hoon) system. 
as‘a whole, Ie. offers an incentive that debilirares the educational value of pro- 


‘ fessional gfowth, and ir fails ro provide arly tangible, reward for beer teaching” “4 
" performance, i, 8 od 


Educatiginal leathers thave long known: thar aid 
-s progr ams haye little fmpact on actual spe asap ie ath ae 
A study conducted for the NDEA National Institute. fgg d Minced, Study <« 2 
in Teaching e eurnieeey Youth substantiates ' this point, a , 


+...» Interviews’. *. conducted with 72 teachers who’ had patticipared ind West? 
chester, 7 New York, summer program, . [showed] thar, “once the reachers . 
‘returned io their regular classrooms .. , marly . . . of the plans of the previous : 
summer vere forgotten, ,.. The me of changes carried: over oe oo 
year by... : teactiers - nae % slight® eae 


activities are Brimacily’ ing 
y the administrative staff, it is highly” ‘unlikely that’th 
feet the professional devel f 
“and administrators. At best, ‘most 
volved: in planning: i in-service accig@ties. ‘Usually they ‘are’ eigt 
sto submit topics of ‘interest or cAidMicaté their preference fo, 
in-service offering that is identified by centtal office Staff. 
ak penis of the’ initial route, very few professionals: an 
~- ttibure any significant input.to the substance of-in-sery cea 
a.# : In viewing this same “thought in a,different pers 
Meade, ‘Je. feels that in-service education suffers 
omission’as well‘as of commission. °° 


rae .. 7 he a | 
The list, of what. has been Jefe undone is. Jong and.’ varied 
vacuum created, by these faitures, often: trivial and inconsequent 


ehave flourished. Ayo 


cofessionals are ‘only ¢ 


This format of disent near cl oly ag 
cada practices, where the Stadenc: ig con cived NG) 


\ 2 2 Edward J. -Meade, Je, “No Hedith.i in ‘Use ibid., p. 6, = a 
: Maitin -Buskin. “Putting che* ‘Kerews to In- Service el taining.” 
the 


“moat. 14> 22:23; September. 19¥0. Excerpred : thexpermission of the poehaen ist. 
‘a . Ince ’AIL | rigs eserved: ap 
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2 it 


who fit’ ‘Beit should have ily input i into his | or: her instructional 


ay a 
i administyators” in? 
Aig) in. which' wwe sere rth, to. invalye. sroidens, 


ane 


nt) 


psi they i ri 


rea dyes merce trainings 


a Ie Sewing: with: a judgmenic of weakness’. ; s 
rernédy’ for correcting’ that weakness, ‘usually hanigh a a  eraimitia ee 8 esigned 
tO change: specific aspects of'the teacher's behavio# in che “classfoagts Pérméat-. \ | yn: 

, ing this view  is-the notion “that someone knows mine? about ‘AGW thie Aeqcher. a 

i . should’ behave in his: classroom: than he does himself... : "rhe defectsposition | -j:,, 

ms esa ‘of one of che “most enduring ‘of all conceptions ‘Gf. thé: educational 

process... in w hich the. student is seen: as € sentially helpless and: thd) velar 


“yas omniscient.” be & ‘ 


Hi is our position that learning. (changes in behavior is tlle avenle ue 
wih oil of staff development.. ‘Such ‘clianges are more likely: ,occur when’ 
inser vice’ experiences have meanif to..the -learner (ielpee) ‘and are, 
not ‘percgived: as being’ threatening to the indivggdl: Carl Rogers ob- 
7 served ‘that “significant learning occurs more ity: in sefetence to 
a situations perceived as problem It therefore seems advisable “that: . 


a Y we focus - staff development efforts on helping, individuals resolve. i in a 


oH 


way. free of personal threat the problems they percenve: to. be, relevant e 


e 


+10, their situation. *-. Mee 


pate The  Gerpewncy -Based Staff Dele Model; 


meg k 
The ae: the Cpe: Bag 
= program is tO meet: phe professional developme if 
"” pating-teacher and administrator.’ -No‘dttempc: 
one ‘specific’: instructional, of administrative stra 
p being the best or thé only way for everyone. The’ ocus is. upon “the” 
individual, developmental ¢ efforts are approached from each ‘i in digidval’s’ ss 
frame of reference. Ce. a “ aa oe oe 


. 5 Philip, WwW. Jackson. “Old on and New Tricks: Obsttatiins on the Contiaui 
ee _ Education of Teachers.” . In :-Im proving In-Service Education, op. eft -p. 25. . 
Se ‘ 6 George Gazda, Human Rakion Det cai A 

i ain ‘and Bacon, ey 1973, me ae * > 
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Os The establishment of a helping relation if slaces. the ‘helper’ in.” 
oo eg facilitative tole. Before a hetpee -can- 1- lear: & behaviors or work 
) toward. a goal, exploration of: cits ‘undeftaken. The ’helpee’ . 
must be’ fully aware of-the -pr ’ before bedinning to change be-- 
havior, and, the helper: must asgise in this endeavor, “In exploring him- 
_self,:the “person secking help & ‘attempting (0: understand: his: different 
. feelings ‘about: himself. ‘The/only “purpose for, exploration is under-: ;° 
: ‘standing. "Ty When ‘we. undérstand our owrf behayior and its. conse- 
- ; quences, we: are able co learn: new. behavidrs that will result in, more 
- favotable consequencess In acting, people’ decide ‘how. to get from, 
-where they are to where they want to, be.“ The consequences of actions . ° 
takenprovide the helgee with’ the appropriate feedback that stimulates | .; 


@ 


-. further .self-exploracii™ This, in turn, leads to more’ atcurate self- 
understanding P understandigg, thén, comes from the learning — \ 
< * that follows :djfon.””» With. the , vhelpggeserving as a facilitator, the. 
" + process of etbloratin, und@igra ‘ding, . can recycle ‘itself until 
* the helpee i is' Sapished with the: Consequences of his or -her:own actions. 
‘ The: ‘Cork ence base for this model . rests upon. five chara is- 
oe meee oat ; = ae ov ae Tg 


t 


1. Ali staff develuptheee efforts are focused upon the festa senchax OF 
Coa -administrator ). Each individual is totally ‘involved in making: decisions as*to 
ae “which. strategy should be. utilized to develop a Specific; comperenty. In short, 
ral, these me a reflection of his/her personality: Behavior. is self-directed. eee 
2. Instructional modules or professional development packets are prepared, . += 
for each participant relevant: to. his/her own unique ‘situation, They. consist of —. «a 
———-strategies-and. activities designed to help, the teacher or: administrator-arcain his/ 
her professional development, goals. They. are criterion reference: 3 this 
" inforfnation as to: the degree of. competence attained by, icular participgat, 
‘ihdependent of reference t0: performance of others. Competencies ‘may be deKel; 
- oped and assessed on three: AypSS of criteria: cpmamledee: performance, and con-* 
_ spent : a ; _— 
oe 3. Time is perceived, as a variable, As participants begin to develop strate ; 
-gies, target dates: ate “established for the attainmerttof: varjous objectives viewed” 
to be essential to the attainment of a stated competency Targ t dates are flexible” 
and can be modified as the negd arises? Fi e # 


“ 7 7 Robert R. Carkhuff rh Ant of iHélbing: A’ Guile re ‘BAe line rie 
for Parents,, Teachers, ‘and Cotingglors. Boston :* “Human Resources Development Press, 
(1973. peB. sg < ‘—° : i s ge tae 


we 


R pbid.. pes eb eae a 
Zoe hes rT) Ibid.5%. 1h, hs ee a ; 
er _ | -10-Phyllis. D2 Hartilton. \Woaipere Rey- Bike ” 


‘fornia: Stanford ae Instigite,. 1973. p. 4. 
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» ditions’ aré nitillzed to reduce ‘the’ high’ risk le ent, Real oe arg. utilized as. 
one ' becomes more proficient. eg . 
- 5. The emphasis. is, upon ‘exit cari than “entrance requirements. “Any 

: Frawidual who has -@ génuine- need: may’ Become involved. Once involved, exit’ 
‘criteria sregpiocly ‘established: with-eacheparticipant. so that, afl parties concerned 


ae = may. know'when one’s goal has bea: ‘attatned,. a sn . 


“ 
‘@: | Several approaches | to ideniitiis « teacher. competencies: have been : 


‘promoted, ranging froth program. translation’ (reformulation of current * 


courses) to the. theorecigaal: ‘base (a hypothesis of what constitutés good 
teaching), - W. Robert Houston, has dbserved that: “thousands .of re: . 
search’ studies -have contributed -little to the. science of teacher educa. 
’ tion’ or to the identification . of crucial competencies’ for- teachers.” oe 
- Thus, it jgapor difficult to underss, hy, there has been such’ dlivergence: 
. over inellccicion of teacher competencies. a 
be, gos It is conceivable that a'staff development (in- service), competenéy- 
"based program could develop a listing - of professionial ‘Competencies —~ 
essential co.the fulfillment of the educational ‘process: and. use . these, as . 
_a yardstick . tggmeasure ‘each professional. “The end result” wou 
: - listing thara Id serve-as an evaluative ‘devi ice instead of a mekns ‘of’. 
‘promoting ga 
‘see that suctWa listing would be. detrimental’ to Creating an atthosphere ; 
MBcontinual professional growth. 
. In lieu of develgping a laundr| list a professional competencies,” 
we have elected to take. learner. a 
ceives a discrepancy berweatt 3 shat is and whar sh tiid be.. His/ her 
- perception is gross in ‘gtk oN By iting i in a facilitative manny the 
helper i is able: to ‘assist tthe helpeé. tO" devélop’ or become more: a 
"" -" ina specific conipetency ‘or, competencies: ‘Thy the final. analysis, it is the-” 


o) 


pe 


. Situation. oe eae 


sisal oth we must Tne. two 
ssional: participation ‘Under ideal con- 


4, 


cation Programs.” - Prestfted at. the -Invitational Conferences on 


c py tn of Houston, TERS, a eo seeks “April 1973 


rmance- Base 


STAPF LIBERATION. re 


ee AT Developmental activities are “field- centered. “Emphasis: is: mute ‘upon ees 
wo the participants’ ‘performance io-ejther simulated or real settings. “Simulated.con- ** ~ 


fessional .developiment.” It does” not take a crystal. ball to 


: Kelpee. who identifies the’ competencieS"needéd to remedy the problem 7 
= eal would appear as 


5) 


; ee i ater nea 
UW Roberts i ong ie “Designing iisrricdonnt Grctthies ne cred cone 
". 


'd approach.. The {earner or helpee oer 


a COMPETENCY. BASED STAFF DEVELOPMENT: 83" 2 
soe" Interaction + hoe es Helpee. a 2 an 
4. aie pDiscrepancy perceived | ee 


Rélationship 
established; 


“Disa 


be 


Empathy” ..** a 


Respect > to facilitate —-»-Self-exploration. 


- 5 oWaemths: 7 


Displays, and Initiates: 


"Gs 
Concreteness 


Jdentinicas — 

“Davelopmentof goals ©" |. 
topment of WBtetegies mee’ 

eee rategigs 


a continuidgedrive or an “ant degre: for. | einine up’ or Hacesias 
3 prese competenicies or acquiring: new editiperenci¢s. “Fhe reality ‘is that. 
= d. administrators are. bus people. Robert Roth’ ? concl 
fcomipléted at thé University of Oreg gon iat, , primagy tead 


“ek an porn of 43.9; Ourssia -WRERY Redid(é -teacheérs, 


he) ior high school teach 5, 47.1 hours: fa high school’ heachers;? 
*  SES¢ hours. When" family obliges, churcligtnd: community interests, .* .. 
ad the t need for rest and relaxation are facesteg in, there remains lircle : 
time for Beofe: ional dey : t Be ae om 
ees aoe Roth. “A Sead e ihe Us of Teach Rime in Sneoled plieS¢ 5 
7! Bile in of the Pregon School Spee March ue ’ ae ; 2 Sia] 
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be « am a 7 : i 7 : . 


. 


The concept. of change presents. at best a “mildly threatening situa- - 
tion | becainse i it cends to disrupe-the stitus quo. The person's tendency tO" 


: ‘live by. habit and to be comfortable wich the familiar makes: adjugtment 


"To rethink, retool, come to: grips’ with | 
he ever present ‘dichotomies. in an ever | 
ifficult, task.” '* Atd chis is cxarelypyhas 
ipa retool, grasp fresh ‘ideas, 
and recognize and correct discrepancies. . ’- a 

‘To resolve the first prob 2m, allowances must be “nade for the pro- .) 

fessional staff to engage in devélopmental'activities during the normal . 
working day.«A number of ‘apprdéaches could be: utilized tolimiike this 


to new, circumstances diffics 
fresh ideas and ‘issues, solvé 
changing society is a severely 
we are’ asking Participants to 


possible. The “Thursday-is- -for-thinking’’ concept. where students aré 
‘- in school for four days .a ‘weeks as opposed . ta five, has. been tried’ in 


uo several’ areas. The; employment of pefrfianent substitutes * ta, rocate 


: considered. Feedback must be. provided..to% e 


think, retool, and grasp ffsh ideas, Bue administrative personnel have | =" 


at -stestore’ a balanced cond 


through 2 school system to relieve ‘teachers of classroom’ duties for brief . 


’ periods ‘aff time has also beef trig. a ‘Osher approaches, such as early dis- © 
- missal. of students and utilizing” comimanity” volunteers could be tested 
tO provide individuals with acca time. for professional a 


activities, 
Conventional att development, efforts require educators to re::# 


only made’ superficial efforts to look: ‘into these endeavors.as they’ are 
perceived’ by those they are purparting, to: help.” eae prob.’ 7 
lems: have been’ identifiedgand solutions discovered before «H@helpee is” 
even’ ‘consulted, This Pro lem - of. coriditioning participants.ffom a 
passive to an active rolesi in ‘their. professional development, must. ty: ; 
m, not ina judgment 
-vein but as’a source of information, so: that“indi 
themselves whether or not MB ribalance: or pli 
person who receives data i in this: wayrls is sor likely to be motiyated to 
an irough’a retooling, rethinking, ' and/ér a 
. grasping of new "techni d “strategies. re individuals ate aware‘. 
that they can s¢gghe stage for their own professional growth, the helper 7 
.MuSt assist. thee explore themselves ‘insgelationship to the perceived . 
= problem, to develop better understandingrolhe problém, | and. fo, facili- = 


tate. the action, or eon solving stage ofshe helping process. sie A 


Mee : “ 


i ie 

13 Joseptr E. Bryson, * “Man's Gi test. ican One Rapidly ‘Changiiig ik 

Presented at the Sixth Annual ‘Executive Institute | (° "Fhe Management of Change") ‘. 
Greensboro: ene of North Carolina, February ee ee “ 
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The Helping. Process 


Good teachers, or .for thae matics, good aulministrators, a are made, . 
: noi This, making (learning) process: occurs ‘when human beings 
, interact with their environment.: ‘ i : 


learning comes about mainly through“interacting with fellow human 
. beings, “who themsatves constitute a’ principal “Spurce*Gf motivations, punish-. 

- . ments, and rewards. The quantity and quality of these ifiterpersonal selanqnshins 
greatly influence each person’ s unique ; .4.development."+ 


Primarily. becatise of previously established Gute nena relation-” 
‘ships, We’ have grown into what we are today. Tomorrow's’ behaviors * o 
‘will be shaped through our evaluational interaction in tomorroy is en- a 

vironment with tomorrow’s people. = 3 . 
To bring about new behaviors, tomorrow:s helpers must be able 
- effectively, to facilitate human growth throught goed: intérpergonal pro- 
cesses, Research.conducted by Robert. Carkhuff and others has shown 
that empathy, respect, warmth, genuinencss, self-disclosure, concreteness, 
“confrontation, and” ithmedtacy” of relationship defffonstrated by the 
helper are core, conditions. to effective interpersonal processes. The *- . 
helper's lev ctioning in these areas will significantly influefice 
the helpee's¥ ae th as the. a aut the he elpee, La the eo 
of helping. - Gel eNtag 


and falpes are a aston swith, ‘iological as well psy eee 
needs, ‘Each wilh have his/her own set of- values as we .pefsonal 
. feelings. The helper has’ perceptions: “of self, the helpee; the problemi, 
ca and? Fthe entire situatigf’ (standagds, roles, expects. The Hlpee 
"has a similar range of pétceptions, & ~... ae 
In order for the helper to be eftctivei&jssisting cheb pipe ‘resolve 
-~ the problém, the helper must be able accurately to perceive: ‘the behavior a 
. of the helpee. Faé rs such as expectations, prejidices, or fears that,are - - 
Present in-both the helper.and helpee can distorg tHe accuracy ‘of their 7:3 
perceptions. Faulty perceptions, can lead to dnterpétyonal. conflicts and 
interpersonal barriers oo Coie the effectivedess of the: helper- -helpee 
interaction, ie ’ 
‘Once inte®tion begingthe tidlper i is penisneible for estiblishiag 
‘a good. working interpersonal relatiofship. . Such relationships may "Be. 
fostered. through verbal and nonferbal sending: ang 


of ow 


uM Gazda, ob its, P- I. 


¥ : . 
ee, é B ‘ De a ogy, 8 


860 STAFF VELOPMENT STAFF LIBERATION ae & 3 
- haviors:that convey the€ore conditions of the’helping process. A work- | 
_.. ing relationship buile opt solid base will enable the helper. satisfactorily 
Y-- * ee attain all three Aelpin goals. The helper's-first-goal is co facilicate 
“the helpecis self-explotation of. the problem. Before the helper can be — 
- of: benefit to the helpec. he/she miust not only | understand the problem © 
“in deprh bute. must also see it from the helpee’ S perspective. “Likewise, the . 
helpee must be fully aware of the problem andvits ramifications before. 
* becoming fully involved in the solution. The second goal of helping’ is - 
to facilitate helpee self-understanding. As di helpce presents the pele . 
with bits and pieces of information, it is .thg- helper's job to put them 
together in such a way that the helpce can begin’ to understand himself/ 
herself:and the ptoblem more fully. Once the ieee a greater 
understanding of tle problem, he/she will be in a bette position to 
develop a course of action—the fina fia! of helping, Both helper and | 
helpee should jointly consider: probable ‘solutions to the problems. They cs 
should consider the various implications of each and decide accordingly. ; 
The helper should guidé the developniengal stage of the helpee; that is, « 
the Kelpee must experience a series of successful actions thar will ulti-g oa 


mately lead 10 the resolution of the problem. * = ow 


” ws os 

~ € " The coale ‘of exploration, understanding, and action are -related’ to - -each ‘ 

other. “After: the helpée bas acted upon his understanding af tHe problem, he 

“e finds out thé consequences of hi§,action. That is he léirns. new: things.: He 
<omes to-explore,and understand more of himself and his problem.” As he. under- 

“ stands more of himself, he prepares to act’ once aga in a way somewhat different 
from the way he acted before. Agaen there is new Tearning that comes from his “4 
action. Often the cycle of exploration, understanding, and actions is repeated 

te and over again,’ ” : . : ‘ 


. 


“When the Ketper enables the. thdlpee to ) understand and act on*the 
‘oblem, he/she.is being aneffective helper. |” = elke 
Helpers will increase their effectiveness as facilicators. if they cans. - 
_dearn’ to attend,’ ‘respond,’ initiat communicate in a timely agd - 
“accurate. mantier. Afignding behaviors: 20 | beyond pliysical acts such as — 
“body position and posturing. HE lpers'i must also attend chologicallye: ey 
They must give, helpees: their full anid; undfvided gytencion. “The mafn- ” 
Aaa of eye,contact is ong, way .to: cOmvey such. atteittiveness. Through 
hh Ily, ae to thehelpee they become. secure: This feeling of © 
it ances involvement’ id the helping process. Before helpers. 


“Mecurity seat 


Pars * Robert R. ‘Carkhuff. “Helping and-Human Relations: A Brief Gitide for Taine 
al Helpers: i ot of Research. and” Deieert in Education A: 1y- ale "Winter 
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', can pasnoda to helpees, tie must. fitse listen very carefully to be sure 
‘that they have an accurate. perception of a helpee's statement. . Since : 
_ the helfice is comnfunicating. both’ ‘verbally and nonverbally, helpers. . 

‘ jtreedt0 use all of their senses to perceive the Message accurately. — 

2+. Justas the: helpec can, communicate through verbal as well. as ; 
ponverbal behaviors, the helper cam respond ina similar manner.. The "+ 

Tevel of che -helper’s gespdnse can be detrimerical.ey, sqlying the problem; oe 

reflect the helpee’ s Li on’ the sam levelyon Whigh ‘they. were com- ie 
+ Fhunicateds or be. privet help thee understand the Probie 


moe 


er tainly: is at too much co expect that [the helper] at least be able to): 
 cbenaitnicace to the helpee what he has coatmunicated_to [the helper]. Under- 
> standingsw' hat the helpee has expressed —at the level he has expressed it~-con- 
srigutes the only basis’ for helping. ae cc ; 


= : i o a 
. Initially, the helper's ‘eapondea-dhauld focus upon how the hélpee : 
", feels, Such responses @ould be‘made only. after: che helper, hag an 
‘accurate’ perception. of the helpee’s feclings. As meaning becomes 
” clearer, the helper should réfijjend with both feelirig and meaning. “The: 
._ important thing is not.what words [the helper] employ[s] but how 
[he or she} enter[s] the: helgee’s framic of reference to, understand the 
feeling and meaning which [th¢ helpce] has expressed.” i, Be 
. .* . There are several ways in which helpers may cultivate -t the helper-: oe 
helpee relationship.. They can convey empathy or understatiding by. 
pene helpees know, what they Rave scen. Helpers can also demonstrate ceca 
Ipees that they believe in the helpees’ worth and potential. ‘Carkhuff ; 
a a bsérved that “without respect by the helper for sofe critical hélpee | 
’ characteristic, helping is. not possible."'* If one can convey empathy” 
and ‘respect, then warmth should follow. Truax and, Carkbuff view ~. ; 
warmth as "’.: , accepting fone],as a separate, person and, thus, ‘a willing- 
- ness to share equally his. joys and aspiratiogs | or his depressions dnd 
failures. It involves valuing the patienc’as: a person, separate from any ; 
evaluation of his. behavion di a, : The helfieshould also seek... * 
a 16 Carkhuff, Art of Helping op: ct 6." . Ps - ais me 
- AT Ibid, p. 82. 
18 Robert -R. Carkhufft. He? ing ne Human Relations: al Primer for ay. cal Pp. oe 


; fessional Helpers. Volume 1.: Selection. and Training. New York: Holt, Rinehart; 
»- Winston; 1969; p. 180, as. quoted by Gazda, op. cit., p. 48. a : 
19. B. Truax and Robert R. Carkhuff. Toward FE; fective Connsmliit ind Therdpy: : 
‘Traming’ and Practice. Chicago: Aihee’ Publishing Company, 1967 p58, oted by + ge 
/ Garda, op en 48-49. ae eee as x 


Wo. es 


Be aw 
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é . 


to be spegific. “wich the helpee, Sane ere feelings and #8 r 
in’ concrete terms. According to Carkhulf, ° ‘eoficreteness . Wd pie 
that makes possible ; full exploration of r¢levane problem areas.” 
Vee es By responding’ to- the: helpee’s' ‘feelings and ane em nehy, ; 
_"” gespect, -warmth, and concreteness, the helpee: will be able, ‘to sustain his/ 
her own self “exploratory | behavior without helper assistance. Once this -4 
occurs, the helper should move [0 the * injiative, phase of the helping:- 
* prOcess. a PS ce cr ; 
"The helper w ill be. most dhecive if ‘e uses whac he jearned by oe 
i to the helpee as-a basis’for initiating his own expressions. That-is, on the basis 
~ of what the helper learned from the helpee’s exploration ‘uf his problem, the , 
e- : helper tries to put the picture, together.* The helper gives the process direction, 
*° + 7 fatcompting to ger the helpce to understand himself. at a deeper level and finally -° 
to act upon this understanding,*4 ey ; 


"As the helper- helpec relationship iiiaterialives, the helper s response 
” pfiust causé-helpees to’ assume responsibility. for their own role’ in cheir 
problems. Once helpees can assume thisrespogisibility, they are capable 
.» Of slodking ac tem mselves in relationship «to where they want to be. 
te oo . Biro ough (additive interaction, Helpers are able.to bring helpees to” 
ei - faiviirertess of themselves, their problems, anid the goals they must estab- 
*TRph. te eevee 4 ‘ 
a ’ ‘In the i initiative place: ihe helper must Be genuine wich th the helpee: 
eo fre offé of. the potentially gaiticak contributions of genuineness is the 
& ae _ fespece that’ it cenit inteares ap tare most genuine with. those for 
‘whom .we Gai most.” *? “If helpers can effectively convey a cating, 
~ Joving, and nadedtbanding feeling for helpees and, their problems in the 
: earlier stages of helping, th@Wgenuineness can. fe be con¥tyed. When . 
ee. helpers are genuine, they may disclose personal ‘feelings or wants thar-. . 
_. will. facilitate the helpees’ exploration, understanding, and action on 
- ¢ theirproblems. Self-disclosurg: stirnulates a closer and. accper under- 
oe J, eee. between helper ; and helpee: Sy 
.. In the later stages of helping, the helper may empioy a guatrontae 
= tion strategy tq inform tM helpee there is a discrepancy that. needs to 
‘tbe resolved. f€ is not always necessary 6 apply a confrpatation sgch-.. 
2 nique to the helping process if the helper fas béen effective: ante ula 
“ing additive responses. Gazda poings oe three possible fev bf. conse 


Ey * se 


ae 


es _ 20 Catkhuft p. 181, as oe by ¢ Gazda. op. cit., p. 49. 
a _, + 2) Carkhuff, “Helping and Humat Relations,” op. err pp. 20- 21. 
: ; 22 ee? P. ae as quoted By Garda, op. cit, p. 50. ; 
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* when helpees are. confronted with a discrepagcy between what they sai 
* they do.and the behavior they display with helpers.” Carkhuff has 


oe * COMPE iTh ee ¥ HASEN STAF F DEVE LOPME a 89 -* ¢ 


© 


‘feeeatigde The ieiuk tireatening situation exists when helpers infoém 
‘ Paes of discrepancies in things, they have been saying about then)- 
“selves. A more threatening situation exists when helpers point our thar 
"discrepancies exist in what helpees are saying and ‘in what others have 
said they. have done of are doing. Confrontation is most eaten an 


_pointed oug that’ ‘confrontation may be directed either coward a helpee’s’ 
resources or his limitations,” ** Regardless Of ‘the direction Of the con- 
fronginyy actions of helpers, they. must stick bial helpecs, helping them 
resolve the ‘discrepancies that become visible. © 
: The ability gf helpers to, follow through aan work gut difference! ‘ 
is dependent upd t the immediacy of the relationship between helper and? 
helpee.. With: thé establishmenr of, rong | base, both individuals’ can 
Megonftonticions through effecgive j interpersonal: relations.” Netther. 
bei) = try to interpree what the “oplter has implied insictuated 


: Have a an in- — — that comes frm’ an ee = ‘ 


actio " Pitre should be carefully directed 
all reasonable elemients a. cess, New actions stimulate ‘, 
ee exploration leading: to few understandings. The"actions - ” 

2 ing causes‘recycling to occur. until the 


aatehed with the ecuences of his/her actio a ve se 
Legal’ Parameters: Ee # “ — Be. 
Since the concept of a competency- -based staff developmient model * . q 
is reldtively new and i innovative, some consideration should be givento: =. & 


: the legal, restraints influencing such a tnodel. In-.North, Carolina, the 
A ie of professional ‘certification is in the. hands of the State Board of =~ 
ucation. This means thatethe ultimate responsibility fos providing - i 
guidelines governing staff development: activities resides with the-Stare 
“Board. This duty, like most of its, obligations, ‘is transferable to the 


Department of Pubtig Education. “ ne mn : 
> Acsing. within the: aia of its: authority, ‘ Division cof Staff os 
7 a) aw ’ ~ ory in 
* 2.Gazda, op. Cf)... 52 a aoe ot . ‘ es ae 
4 Ibid.. p. 52." S 5 ie. a. te 
s , : . ee a 
: ; > o 7 : 
> @ ‘ Ps : ey 
af = . UGG. bs .- : 
is ai ° ‘ v 6 = i ° ow? “ 
: hip is : . a? —_ her e mA at 
. We 
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Development of the Sac Department of Public Instruction has devel- 
oped guidelines and procedures providing, for: state approval of local 
in-service Cducation programs. In providing tor’ protessignal: growth,, 
administrative unitse muse conform to state wuidclines, if they want. 
formal state ‘recognition of in-service acuvities. ‘The local superin- 
tendents are charged with providing professional growth opportunities 

for. their staffs. Teachers, including stadent teachers, substicute teachers, 


teachers’ aides, and assistants, all have-a duty to enter-actively into the 


plans of the superintendence for their professional growth, 
It‘is conceivable that the propased competency-based staff develop- 
ment model could be utiHzed to evaluate the performarice of a profes- . 


- sional ‘or nonprofessional, ‘In the absence of local board policy, there 


are nolgtate statutes or State. Board policies pertaining co the evaluation 


of the nonprotessional. The Tf her Tenure-Act deals with the evalua- 
tion ¥ a professional. Theymanner in which the ev valuation is to be 
implcfhented andAytilized is left primarily to the discretion of the local 
board. In most cases in North Carolina, the evaluation is conducted by 
the building nepal However, in the absence of local board policy, 
the credentials’or identity of the evaluator are not specifically stated, 
This means that.onc’s own peers could conduct thé evaluation, 
Regardless of the identigggot the evaluator, the results of the evalua- 
tion conducted for the doce Rntation of one’s competence | th attain 
career status must be filed in thevoffice of the superintendent, Even if 


. 


- the ‘evaluation j is not for the intended purpose of establishing one’s coff- 


petency in relationship co the attainment of career status, cach partici- 
pafic who chooses to parifeipare i in the CBSD model may designate that 
the documented evidence attesting to his/her professional growth be 
* filed i in the supe rintendent's office as a matter of record. 


a 
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“ALTERNATIVE ELESIENTARY 


EDUCATION: IMPLICATIONS | 
“FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT | 


> Larry S. Bowen 3 ; = 


o 


e . 


AS AN EDUCATIONAL ALTERNATIVE. in the begirininy stages 


of development, Southeastern Laboratgry School in Hammond, 
_Louisiana, cannot be‘ held up as a model oy Rather, it is a model: 
ba “ofa process of becoming and the way a staff's developing. The curricu- 


lum pf the school is consistent’ with the neoprogressive or open educa- 


tional movement of the past decade. Frazier ' has conegptualized 6pen_ 


education in his treatment .of the new freedom and new .fundamen- 
talism movements, SLS is directed primarily towaid the former, -both 
in curriculum and staff ‘development.’ % 

»  SLS is not an alternative either in the sense of the free school, 


as Riordan *. ‘describes the Cambridge Pilot School and the: Metro’ 


High Scho or in the sense of a nonscghool arrangement as advocated 
by Ivan Illich, The alternative ‘is instead a, taboratory, school intended 
as a Setting for research and experimentation in‘open education, Histori- 


cally, like hundreds ‘of laboratory schools around the nation, :it has 
existed more’ for several other™ purposes, such as observation, student : 


teaching, and the education of faculty members’ children. A commit. 


ment by the University’s ninistration to its development as a ‘center 
of inquiry brought" the author to the K-8 school as its director several 
months ago. a ; . 

; . 


aw ‘ ‘ 


1 Alexander-Frazier. Open Schools “for Children. Washing: D.C.: Association 


for Supervision.and Curriculum Development, 1972. pp. 60-61. 


: 2.Robert Riordan. Alternative Schools “in Action, Phi. Delta: Kappa Fastback, i 
No. 11. Blgmington, Indiana: ‘Phi-Delea pas Educational Foundation, 1972. : 
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The dein of a prestigious college of education stated recently that 
much of the models and literacure veclating to . educational change 
scems of questionable eworth to practitioners, One ‘very worthwhile’ 
contribution to the subject, however, comes from the observations on... 
staff change as studied in the ‘League of ‘Cooperating Schools. Shiman 
and Lieberman report the chaige process as consisting of five’ stages: 

i s ; 


“ 


lL. Diseqiilibrium 


yo ~ a8 
‘ 2. Activity . : 2 
3. Qhestioning of abevity 
‘ i. Shabbyslooking programs : : 
: , 


5. Philosophical question asking.” + - : 


These staves, which recur again and again and are of great Inport 
to natural /open education, are found in gher social realms ‘as well! 
For instance, parents ype. go through these stages. They: discuss 
their child's behavior; take Some action; question whether what chey 
Sare doing i is effective; and, if they don't like What they are doing, | they 
ask themselves some searching questions - about the ‘refationship of © 
* what thty are doing to larger parental goals. Feweparents w ‘ould seem 
to engage in the process in reverse order, however logical it miay stem 
2 to do so. Are. those logical? parents’ more. effective than . che former: 
, ones? They may only feel more scientific or rational’ Ah, Science! 
In eine as well as parenting, developing adults demonstrate 
a even though they are ‘soal-setting animals, doing (experiencing) * 
precedes goal setting (philosophizing ), This empirical finding should 
be recognized’ in staff development. : ‘ 
Bur, as Shiman artd Licbernian point out: | a 


: 


\ 


* 


. Most people iivalied | in the business of effective educational change... 
frequently fail “Mh take thest: factors into ae er they say, "First, 
we must define agd clartfy goals,” or “First, we must determine priorities,” or . 
“First, we must develop: the motivation to change,” or *First, we must “examine, 
and evaluate What is being done.” They want to start at their beginning and noc 
cake the school where ditis.4 -s : Oe *, oe 


‘a 
cational Forum 38: SA1-45; May 197-4, Used by) permission of ‘Kappa Delta Pi,.An * 
Honor Society in Education, Box A,. Wee ‘Latayere. Indiana, owners ot the: copyright * 


4 Ibid., p. V4, = yi Se 


An 3 David A. Shiman and Ann Lieberman “A Non-Model for School Change: ” Edu- 
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One would” expect experienced, educators ie know’ chat are stares’ 


‘where the iparner (child or adule) ts, bye efforts of educational chi Mec 


’ 


(especially staff dev elopment) have been so’ heavily influenced by the 
scientific-mamagement/instructional-rationalist.¢ camps that wpe yay 
change oceuts in the’ real world, is often tenorcd. "The etteetive leader, 
of! statt development is. more Of a change artist. chan change “agent, 
The engineer-agent is possibly more dysfunctional tw continuing de- 
velopment ¢han one cares to admit. Such traditional, industrial w ays are 4 
the fade of “our di ry and must qrun theirs course for as number of, 


years. a oie a ’ 


The SLS commitment, then, is to teacher-centered approaches to 
sittt change. Teachers’ intafess, problems; and Motivations are to be 
the primary matters of importance—eac h person having characteristics 
“is unique as phose beste by the learners being iught, ae , 


. 
2 


Pluralism i a * 
’ 
‘In view of the” back- -to- basics Aenean obsession, Southeastern 
Laboratory School is indeed an alterpative, developing oue of a 
pluralistic view of education. Pluraltsth at SES refers to the diversity 
of learning” communities: telatively’ datonomous “subschools within _ 
the school. Effotts to develop learning cofnmunities of teachers and 
children have brought about reguls thar are, at this stage of develop. 


merit, pleasing to see. Looperatioh sof. faculty: and children ‘is “Beod, 


was is the involvement ,of uapatd parent ‘voluntecrs and other aides’ 


> 


Sharing is increasingly: seen as® important, and. both children aml 
“teachers are sharing. themselves with | greater comfor€. A climate of, 
trust and freedom’ of. movemené add choiee arc . noticed by. workers,’ 
“hildee neat the hundréds of visitors who come to see what is happen- 
-ing. There is noticeable evidence of a capacities. of teachers and 
‘children to. efinscend racial,’ cultutal, and socioecgnomic differences 


‘¢and, to. bé able to actept Hie idiosyncraciés and values 6f the 250 


yousigsters and othemmeachers. Teacher and ‘child os at school 


is extraordinarily good. = * > > » 
7 ‘Friendly’ parents describe’ ‘ne effects of the schoo i in such | com- 


mentsas: + . , oe } 


. « is . 


.} . 
~My. child has never cecpaidicularly “wante to go to school before, but now 
she gets up at 6:00 a. LM, dresses herself. fixes her break fast. and w wits Lmpatiently 


ve 
. bs . a 


¥ 
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for the isan At ntidtt, she insists on staring her aday’s experiences ly reading 
something she has ww rigen ora book she has brought home 
Older children help younger ones, and the growth in their efforts. 
te cjre for their school ts impressive, Fewer and fewer children are sent 
to the Director ‘tor disciplinary problems, 
Children are‘léarning in the primarily informal cavironment, bit 
some parents: still question such arrangements as multiage learning 
“| communities, peer ‘teaching, lay teachers (including pre-seident 
~ teachers), any noise. activiry-centered teaching, and many other charac- 
_ teristies of cheeapen space school and. its progressive mature. Providing - 
the appropri te amoune ‘of structure. for developmentlly-different 
» children is oa major challenge + to the saatl, The fundamentals are 
being learned, problem-solving abilities appear to be improving, jin 
in increased willingness to learn permeates the@ntire school, Weare 
counting on the children eventually to atfece atdicudes of parents hi iving 
diMiculey understanding both che function of the labor rary school and 
the ways ob teaching employed. 


Staff, Dev popiient 
yi The term, “stuff development” is indeed .broad in meaning. It 
* refers here to processes’ and: procedures by avhich adult workers.in an 
elementary school are helped to become more competent in helping chil- 
dren learn, Such a broad definition permits one’ co choose. mans con- 
pistent wath’ one’s beliefs both about how achose. adults should dey clop 
" and lear as well as what they should learn. i, poste 3 : 
cs What are the implications for’ staff Uevelopment? Ot ere: iv im- 
ose are the folléaving five implicktions: : » 


Attending to where teachers are. Asking what they would like 
fo do i they could, how they would like to do it, “ind, when chey believe 
Jc could be done puts the load where it should, be—on the teacher. The 
sole behavioral objective-is that teachers discuss those questions with, 
* cach other and determine theiparwn’ solutions. The principal cannot cop 
out of such interacts, but for him 6r her to control the disCussioris 
4 IS equally “devastating. Responsibility of action must be on teachers, - 
Responsibility for provoking ditcussion rests with the school adminis- | 
» trator as well’as the teachers. ; 
pas 2, Providing the Support for those who wish-to act, Supporting 
and exposing the actions of doers provide a forum for examination of 
: actions. Rewarding the.creatjve efforts of a few persons who are pro-* 
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gressing affects the climate: for experimentation, Leeune of efforts - 

gives others the assurance that ideas can be tested, Support roving 
emotional, iarellectual, and financial resources. 7 

P 3, Supporting the quertrontig of teachers who test out new idqus, 

In contrast co the prevalent rewarding of right answers to pedagogicag ” 

ean curricular problems, the change artise cin keep judgment of 


( 


attempts open by rewarding -verbally and) otherwise the reflective 
-efforts of teachers “whoe sce themselves as more than instructional 
SCRUCRISES, ti Is geod to. encouriee teachers’. - questioning of their often 
long-held answers, 
d. Providing a reality test of the efforts of teachers. Use of video: 
Lipes, ‘value: chtrification sessions, children’s feedback, and parental con- 
cerns and questions gives a picture , of the whole that increases che 
chances of knowing what we have and what we are musing. South. 
eastern has held learning community rap sessions with parents to ‘gain 
at heer understanding of their concerns, Although somewhat uncom. 


*¢— fortable ac first, che meetings did serve the. purpose of he: ining from the 


patrons and disc ussing points wich’ them. ae og s 
: 5. Rewesting, When N appropriste, teachers need to do what many 


professors oF education would wish them to do, chat is, ask philosophical 
questions concerning the needs of children, the idiosyncrasies of cach 
child, the value of cooperative approaches co teaching, and the degree 
of oppressivencess or liberation i in the school environment, : 


« These five progedur. ul Tay slacaei ots drawn directly trot the Shiman 
and Liebernjan sequentic Ul stages already ‘meattoned, are ones to which 
change artists can ace th. Each individual has co do te his or héF own way. 
Some persons may enki 3 from schools of education and other divi- 
sions of higher educatioAhile others will depend more heavily upon 
outside teachers, principals, and other clementary” Sthool personnal. 
How long cach step takes: for an individual or an of teachers must 
be detetmined by serious, listening ; bie noc rushing 
the process. ) e 


Butterflies and Change Artists, 


I would like to borrow from Philip. Jagkson* in observing that 
ae development, like children’s learning, is. more similar to the path 


” Philip W. Jackypn. Life in Clanbuts: Nee York: Hole, Rinchare, and Winston, 
1968. ae ve "gg 
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of a buiterty than the path ote baller. “VPhere-are no Laws of heman 
development. People doe not always grow in che way model builders 
might wish. The butler approach tow ard stutt development risks danger: 


LOUSY COUSEQUCALES, ts withess che offen (isaserous results al In-service 


cducation ettorts during the pase decade’ and more ‘The buccertly 


, 
ap proach of the British Teacher Centers, on the other hand, is lass. 


efficient in-terms of the warden’s time, bie the process is natural and che 
results gradtying. Unlike the bullee whose direction, speed. ands pathy 


“are predetermined by others, the buttertly creatively directs its Hight in 


wot 


wodirdetion importing’ to it, 

Heachers muise experience” success i solving 
they must be helped co avoid disaster. They need astigtinée trom their 
colleagues ay well ats guidance trom their printipal) and) others rey 
sponsth Ye tor the school “Te is qaive to cysume chur teachers, at lett 


heir prob slevig, loert 


alone, An cscape interterence trom the educational COMMUNI, The , 


intiandacion of teachers, on che one hand, or their complete augnomy, 
on the other, are _ equally daggerous, Again, che change artis ost 
carettilly, observe the process and be involved) in its developmental 
SCigds: or support clearly! firmly. and adequately ts che challenge to 
a stiff development, change artist. *- 

What have described may sound sintple, and indeed it ts from 
a conceptual point of view. However, as stat members. Tnteract with’ 
and provoke cach ail? inecliectsally, sociatly, and emotionally. che 
implications are great. Like the flight of the buygrtly, stath develop- 
ment may be slow, buc the end result is naturat human development. 
Such a view is clearly inconsistent with thy dadustrial educandon move- 


ment of the 70's, bar it is too aoa to-.be" er 


as de is ( operationalize. 4 
: ‘. * © 
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PUBLIC EVALUATION—AN 
OVERVIEW . 


Robert Brinkerhotf 


THE EVAL VATION RESEARCH CENTER of the University of 
Virginia hasMony been interested in promoting citizer involvement in 
educational reform. [t has been our conviction that improvement in 
public education is best accomplished through meaningful anf sustained 
community participation. However, the Center is also convinced that 
true citizen involvement is unlikely to occur until the public can believe 
it has the ultimate responsibility for school success or failure. To this 


~ end, we have beea exploring methods by which program evaluation " 


techniques might be applied to disseminate school Soon informa- 


‘tion directly to the public. 


ay 


Evaluation methodology, in general, has recently come of age. 


Powerful procedures that explicate educational program goals and objec- 


Rarely, however, has such information found its 


tives can also be used to gauge performance a achievement. 
any integrated and useful form. In a method called “p 


lic evaluation,” 


the Evaluation Research Center has defined a public information and 


accountability’ model that\might be used both tO assess an | improve 


school programs. . 


In essence, public evaluation i is based on a simpI@function: the plan 


(intent) of a school program is carefully explained; then, actual progress 


relative to this plan is reported regularly to the BuPlt This simple basis 


4 
, 


¢ , 9 
i nee Evy 


to the public in . 


OS SEALE PEN ELOPSMENT STATE EEEIOCTION 
e e 4 
derives duccds from the Discrepanes dvaluadon Model! which) thas 
bec oipphed tiomiany management oneptedl evthiatons ot cau anon 
peoreias  Eyscardliy, this model Views CORON sa Comparison, 
the Comparison of mtene Owhar was plinncd) with pertormiance Cw hat 
wcniully happened) Ditterences known ay dterepatetes found to. 
r exit by chis comparison conscdite aneed for remed nb econ 
Of parceutarappheabilig tothe public sector is this model's sensi 
CVity te and-accommeodacad of ditertag: value: perspecttyes Srendards 
swith which pertaroanee ny becompared ines ttibly derive tron values. 
Amv public or community. will have inant differing Value perspeccvess 
Whaeis seen as popd by one individual fe cofsatueney will inevitably 
be consildred bad by another. Since evaluatiye information derives trom 
* sumptions of Milues, in would appear thacetlorts co provide such in. 
formation to community will necessarily be ecce pred by those holdiag ; 
simihac Values and reyected by those whose values were aot subsumed 
in the compabative stindard  Eooappltcacon to programs, however, the 
Discrepancy Made! avoids the transtission of jdementeb intormagon, 
The standard againse which pertormance is measured ts always the let 
tor char prornui teclt cacher, than some ilealicbe version Of what it 
should be. Againsc chis standard, subscquene pertormncee is regularly 
compared, wod discrepancies Cif anya deritully: reported. Judgments 
thout che seriousness of impore of these dis repancies itre reserved: for 
the reaiprent: the public. 
The seandard) the design or intent of the program contains: it 
: tormacon on resources Co be allocarcd, actions to be pursticd, persons to 
be affected. and objectives to be met. Ay such. it consticucys primary 
Ive process. Without such at a) 
ircommean reterear tad necessurely 


and critical clement in the evalu 
or design, ssultiontoilies lose 
become subjece to che watgatries of the reporting agentes values, Thus. the 
t carcful and systematic preparadon of a program design and its chaunsmis- 
sion to the public beCome the first and gssential steps in the operation of 
dis school-community feedback scheme. ° 

Indeed, che provision of this programa design intormation alone 

‘Ceven without subsequent reporting of performance). rhough not rec: 

ommended, could prove vaduable in the interaction of school and public. 

© With such information, che public can assess che relevance of program 
“goals, the sufficiency of resources, the appropriateness of activiies, and” 


: . ee e 
V Malcolm Mo Prowus. Dscerepancs Fravnats « for Pda atinenal Pesyeam Dm proce: 
ment and Avesment. Berkeley, Caltornia MeCon han Publohing ®orporanon, 197% 
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the ideqiiigy of processes ter meer speched olycctives Ta dha way, 
SChool tatencons are morcoted tec the public ove that judgments About = 
them tray be rendered Suto autor: petmity phe evalua to take 
phice pron the implementinon ota program and oan thot pura eorag: 
Wa towed anprovin: the arte atyche publ toward: the school 

a Wactualeperanon ina ghoul diftrtet, publ cvaluaeon nuihig be 
cibpied out as a new Wpeoetorete ua seen Phe publ evaliaer, a 
sper tilly teuned and techmiedh sepperted ha persou. would ace with 
the full Cooperinon Of the school Deostrd ane south put be supported cit 
sthined inde pendenly qotder so cusure lis or her Ang@nonn  Despute 
thiy fiscal gndependenee however, the puble ovthiator would: operute 
accorditye toa ser ot wetdehipes Cough as does a CPA) agreed to by 
wll partes ino che end. svetent The pabhe evaluator, aided by 
eotlmedia, would then provede the conmoumes Wadd intorntinion abu: 
school program destin and eperaden, clus tne roasing the apperite of 
the public for hnowledse Ubwtrt the sehouody thresh the pore SCN GIOD oF 

' 


seu Le pertodie fepetty 
Publto evaluation ty tundumencalh Unique because if iy a wat 


SIVIN parents and other capavers internation fey hase never 
received) Schookesahuttion tntormation has traditenally tended a rise 
In the syseem, that Nit has been produced by experts in gvslua 
other expere, such ty program management and funding Avencies 
informs 


ch public 


it the public 


° 
sO unique: be. 


Public evaltivdon iy a dramatic reversal of this tow, evahiati 
ten ts vatchered by trained Lay perseny and given direcdy t 
TheSphin is unique in Its INcorporation ot the vitality 
media through their use.as dissemination oucetsy Eats vy 
cause of the variety of foci possible; it Gin be used to woubleshoor spe. * 
cll programs hickigg support atone time or to repfet on the entire. 
workings of other school programs. tn essence, it is @ plan whereby the 
members of a community, through one of ther ovn CINZENS, GAN pros 
vide themselves with the information they anced y7 make w Ise decisions. 
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“TEACHERS. 


‘EDUCATIONAL _ 
AND ORGANI CATIONAL, 
LEADERSHT®” oP eee 


Frederick Andelman, Clyrles So Clayman %& 


> 


TS AvGtisr L971, especial workshop was conducted at the: 
M.tss.te huserts Teachers Associidon’s Annual Summer Leadership Con: 
terence The themes otaghe workshop were the identificauon of the 
. eraduate education needsPot teacher leaders and recommendations for 
advanced graduate programs, in edieauonal and organizacional: leader. 
ship. Fifty-three teacher leaders: participated in. the _workshop, which 
consisted of two seminars wt the conterente, completion of al project, 
and pardicipacion in a poscconterence planning and debriefing, meeting. 

Workshop projects took several torms: (a) assessments of profes: 
sional development needs of Jocal association members, (b) the design 
of specific veurses and seminrs tor advanced @raduate study,"and (¢) 
outlines, tor-adtanced graduate study in educational and organizauonal 
leadership. oar Tye hy a 

i 2. 
: : : 7 » 
Rationale — ae : 
i , P E ae 

+ Teacher orgagizations have the; potential for enorm syinflucnce 
on American edicationg Ag teacher advocates, they function: to-support 
dh&Kprotect teacher inter They are also advocates for the improve: 
ment of instruction and rofessional development, At the present time, 
althoygh programs for school administrators abound, there are ie 
formal and ino advanced: degrec Programs. at’ the sone) Revel 
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“aecons community Ofgangzaion andasolirics, sociology ot protessrany 


The baales Co dhocs tur, dai Nhe I ho at " unset aber atin 
wothe the Mfutvactiosetts Deas bers Avws variety, reesei: ay thie ung rt need 
We peepite toaehery bore ener saa mbes aw estos etiab ante ercantaath etal 
Ihasdere  Altheeet utd coaches chan vgs peernartis bawe a Teepe 
reacditin thy hioher earen toot thete asa Cotrp doris Lick ot proosit arts 
te tabe ate end mothe Gectibarnce the tata in! a i Cb th teehee as 
ate co tiiy Ateonal and. teabueate ia teadet sc ctitmattedt te he uparading of! 
tas eet teeth adn tha peta Corsi ; , 

. Mr A Peo! ih ot tow eanie tt rt fea bing vad. Voderdy It reste vty the 


peesna bee Rie “thie ee uni! dpnaene cecgdieg: teacher 


oy trace de anak My ote ae bens atte ies pdaeatorys meverhen an 
AMR thar rospheneds ctl read needs of p@etenaenal teachers MPA 
Pestova new prostan in tcacher ovis attom [Tr secka te caabpisth tev 


Wiivs ot orebaciae GVO rates Taw fee the teaeds Of teacher oar the 


Lowe cot possible vere ae A 


6 MTA ‘Lesley wallaberanon stthy tocestablisk new qoedels for re 
sponding to the expressed Qeeds of teacher Tn additions. pres tdanne a 
NAGI Of Courses aol TA SCTN ie proer APTN 10 teow seeks: thoale sty ae aude 
Ae Progeims ta edueanemal aad ormangucenal te Aderstap for chisstoomm 
teachers whe cak assume leadership roles ia the cfasroom, an the. 


w heagls, othe Commune, and in che protessenal onginieanen 


. 
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Von order te carry oar te sited yhuye tiles I these several contests, 


teachers will need to de velop and enhance certain knowledge and skills | 


“MTA. basics has centagvely idenred four areas in which teacher fea? 


‘oh wall require couning 


1 Orsanicattiens and Palle The mayureé of burewue rage orang! 


TD On santsation Detelopre sity The behavior of OFRaALsagons, 
a landed change, systems analysis, interpersonal and group dynamics, - 


“adm oapergion and bydeering are 
5 Luhre ki clatter Colletuve: bargaining. «hol hiame, rics 
JK 
ance procedures : ie 


6 Bdtecatic ral Diet tipeiceet ‘An sersice program development 
and training. nevds Jssessmenr, edaicanonal plies atic Practices, CUFT - 
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‘ulum Soulognent issuesand artnds, instructional’ impiqvemen, teacher 


a certification. a ee na 


oe Each. ot the four area “Combines eae ‘knowlege with 
a “ ptoblefn- oriented’ field experiehce.: Special interdise iplithary. seminars’ 
: iprovide ‘opportunities’ for integration of theory, and practice, v 


at For , the: master’s and “the. CAGS programs, some course work 


* should be taken in ‘each area, plys field experience and the gpecial inter- 
. discjplinary seminar. eoareple course titles in each.of the fotir programs 


“4 follow: * ae ree" 4 a. 
uf 4 or a. Politics ee. ee 
ae ‘ Seciology of the Education prolesyans, ; ae 
a Political Sociology — fe 
ay ‘ Comimiitity Organization. * « i ee 
. _. Formal Organizations pa ge ae * 
‘Ss  Sacial Psychology. of Organizations ees ieee = 
a 2 Role of Women in the- Education Profession ° “y 4 


: qT... Organization Development . 
"y+. Organization Development: Theor} and Practice 
‘Planning for Change ip Education ‘ 
- The Dynamics of Groups” - 8 a 
+. Interpersonal Communication 
mete Labor Relations re ee ee ee os 
ae Collective. Bargaining in Public Employment 
Teacher Organization and Administration | 
Grievance Arbitration eg 


a + Public School ly : 


oh s Masouchixere. School Law . er ae 
") 0 TV. Educational Developinent — , , 
"+ 7. * In-Service Education: Program Planning = 
, Educational Policy and Practice 
Currigilum Development: Issues‘and Trends 
Philosophy and Practice of Individualized Instruction’ 
_Teaching the Special Needs Child: _~ bs 
Intergroup /Racial Relations in Education 
‘ The School and Issues’in ara ane 
.* Teacher Evaluation. 
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‘PROTOCOL MATERIALS IN 


~ TEACHER EDUCATION ~, 


, Dotald E. Orlosky. ° : ae _ ra 


2 


PROTOCOL ‘MATERIALS are ‘recordings of events that occur in 


the classroom or other schéol-related’ settings. The central component ~ 


‘of protocols is the record of behavior; but support, materials, such 
teacher guides, pupil guides, evaluation instruments, and field-test re- 
sults derived during the course of pr lugtion “ab these materials, are 
important supplements. The record ‘of béjavior. eat Be made on film, 
videotape, audio recording, or print, but.most protocols: developed 
date appear on 16mm color films. | ~ - a 

’ The chief purpose of protocols is to provide for observation 
analysis of raw behavior portraying selected concepts that give power a 
effectiveness to the protocol. Bithough’ behavior that is not exempla’ 
of specific concepts might be interesting to observe, its equcational valu 


d 


-soon diminishes. Therefore, protocol materials*focus og giving LIS 


‘of behavior portraying sélected concepts that enable pre-.or in-service 
_teachers to observe, study, and classify behavior... This focus of protocols 
is stated in the introduction to the 1975 edition df the | Frown! Catalog." 


There is growing recognition of the ‘need to provide assistance to teachers | 


_ in their effort to understand better what they are doing when they teach. Protocol 
“_ materials’ are the kind of aid needed. to. increase understanding of behavior and 


1B, ome Smith and Donald Orlosky. “Introduction.” Protocol Catalog: 


"| Materials for Teacher Education. Tallahassee, Ponce: Protocol Materials. Project, Depart- 
‘ment of Education, 1975. 44 . oP 


7 * ‘ _ 804 _) STAPF DEVELOPMENT: STAFF LIBERATION ~ 
; ‘ “woe e ae 
“eaening by teachers i in, ede as. well as those: engaged in .initial ienener ePEEDS 
ration. "8 “8 ° 
, An important ‘contribution, of protocol materials for teacher preparation is 
their helpfulness ip bridging the oft-noted gap between Heary and practice. 
- There isa discinegfen between training materials w hich help the trainee. acquire 
specific teaching, Skills and, protocol materials, The latter are designed: to supple- 
ment abstract presentation of concepts ard priticiples relating ro the understand- 
‘ing and interpretation of the Eabowot of pupils, Parents, fellow teachers, and 
others with whom teachers work. . : . 
using these materials «he individuals learn ‘specific’ conceprs which 
pgm to interpret and diagnose ¢lassroom behavior. Usually protocol 
are in audio-film fornigt with written instruction and evaluation aids. 
They | can be used with groups and by, individwats. 
ss oe vi 
" The importance of materials in teacher education: has not received 
the same attention given to them in other fields of study. Classroom 
fteachers have long recognized the necessity for appropriate instructional 
ar a materials—-whether ’ print, such as books and pamphJets; products, such 
/ as Cuisinaire rods; or laboratory supplies, such as beakers and globes. 
/ All these are aids to-instruction; they serve to bridge thé Bap between 
: 3 ‘what ‘is known and what is to be learned, . : 2 
= a In the field of teacher education, we have tended to fly on text- 
book learning and actual experience in student or regular teathing, 
- without udlizing materials to assist in other phases of-preparation. The 
. materials in any profession provide the means of translating:theory and 
-research into knowledge that can be utilized by..the practitioner. And 
2 since behavior js the éntity teachers work with, it seems’only sensible 
that materials displaying behavior for study should be part of the train- 
ing program. Along with the development, of protocol materials, an 
_ effort has ‘been made to train personnel i in their production and to deter- 
me mine their utility in teacher preparation.. As a result, approximately 140 
protocols in the areas of teaching competencies, eqycational psychology, 
= English, and social science, produced with support from the U.S. Office 
of Education, agg now a®ailable for general use. oO 
« Inche sciatnal plans to produce protocols, an effort: was made‘ to 
~~~" proportion the production between tNe basic fields of study and peda- 
’ gogy according to the greatest Cem ay with the result that about two- 
thirds of the protocols are being prodaced in the pedagogical domain 
and the remainder in the basic fields of study. Criteria for acceptability 
have been developed in which technical and educational standards are 


defined. Considerable effost Has been directed also to the task of sel ‘t- 
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ing concepts and then naming, achnin and listing the behavioral indi 
cators that would.exdmplify. these concepts. This work undergirded " 
the development of p (ool m 
‘fesearch, theory, and conv 


. PROTOCOL 


‘wisdom. Protocol development has 


aw rigorous standards: for cOgtept analysis, ‘portrayal of appropriate 


* 


behavior according to technical standafds, and field testing of nee 
_ tion to'determine the consequences. ; 

The protocol matérials-program,’ Geb fn 1970 at .12 institutions | 
"with support from the U.S. Office of Education, has succeeded in train: ”. 
ing approximately 150 devélopers and in producing protocols that. prove 
_useful in teacher education. Considerable progress has been made ‘in 


concept naming and defining, visual reproduction of behavior, field ee 


7 testing of products, “and dissemination of materials, Only a “beginning — 


has'been made in material production; but considerable interest’ has been *. 


‘shown by teacher. education agencies in using protgcols. in their pro-. 


‘grams. The, Protocol Materials Program has been coorditiated by the - : 


Leadership Training Institute for Educational Personnel Development, 
based at the Uniiversicy of South Florida. 


L 


rials “by gtounding production in’ - 
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DECENTRALIZATION AND 

STAFF DEVELOP a 

HB, Pinkney a ie a 


. 3 : 

“+s What passes for education today, even in our “best” schools and 
colleges, is a hopeless anachronism. :. . Yer for all this‘ hetoric abour the fdture, 
our schools face backward toward a “dying society rather’ than forwar@to tha 
emerging new society. Their vast energies are applied torcranking out Indusrrial 

-  Men-people tooled for survival in a system: thac will be dead before: they are. 


eo. TOFFLER’S BOOK and many others like it {Our Children Are 
Dying. Crisis in the Classroom, and Suffer, Little Children, to name just 
e a few* \wefrarge that educators have missed-the boat when it comes to. * 


educating today’s youth. Educators, in turn, point to cultural disadvan- 
tage, cultural deprivation, slow learning, and retardation, as the real 
7 culprits. But whatever.the reason, one thing is clear—our schools today 
* are € TOK turning out good readers or mathematicians. 
-yTeachers will strongly contend that the rfajor problem is large 
classes and that the most important and perhaps essential step toward 
* » ‘improving education, especially urban, is to reduce class size.. However,’ 
‘research evidence shows that teacher X_with_ 40_ children can in some 
cases do a superior job to that of teacher Y with ten children. Since 
there does not seem to tbe one chance in a thousand that ‘our urban’ _ 
school systems will in the near future increase their education budgets fe 


-  ° Alvin Toffler. Peters Shock. New York: Randam House; Inc., ‘1970. pp. ‘389- 99. 


b 2Nat Hentoff. Our Children Are Dying. New York: Viking Press, Inc., 1967; 
_ Charles E. Silberman. Crisis in the Classroom: The Remaking of American Education. 
New.York: Random House, Inc., 1970; Max L. Rafferty. Suffer. Little Children, Reflec- 

tions.on American Education. Devin-Adair Co., Inc., 1962. . 
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“enough t© make sossibile uch  lition in lass size, we. must be: 


“realistic. If anything. classes are likely to get larger rath¢r than smaller. 
_ For this‘reason and others, [ think we must, through meaningful staff 
development, try forynd w ays’ to’ free chil ‘from their sole depen- 
dence on the ttacher and to free the’ teachgr ftom the crushing burden 
- of having to feel responsible for every thing learned inthe classroom. 
Regardless'of what we thirtkOr- say about theSturrent status of 
public education, evidence exists, that children, especially in ucbap school: 
systems, simply aré no learning the basic skills of reading anf mathe- 


matics. In addition, educational -res¢ archers are saying that in some of - 


our large urban arcas as high as 50) percent of the children in public 
schools are absent from the-classtoom each day: There is even a grow- 
ing feeling that the education of the streets is more relevant than, that 


ms { 
s “y 


of the, foems U classroom, | - ' 

So far [ have merely, been trying to set the stage for an intelligent 
discussion of decentralization : “and: staff. develophient. One attempr’ to 
increase the responsiveness of» Amenican urban institutions to. their, 
“clients isshrough decentealization oftpublic schools: A’ a result, a num- 
ber of systems: throughout the Contry have cither decentralized or are 
in the planning ' stages of decentfalization. ' NS 


‘ 


As you perhaps know, the, Richmond Ci Schobl, Sytem: is ‘now t 


in the second year of decentralization. In my opinion, the central issue’ 
is the extent to which this goes beyond'the regional dizarea level to the» 


building level. Deceatralication should move: most -of the decision- 
~ maki & power away from the central office-or centgal board toward the, 
smal ley regions or communities. thus making i is possible for more’ 1 


imporfane decisions to ia made by the administrative staff at the regidpal 
orared level. 

Wehave not yet had one ume in Richmond or in’ ‘many of 
the other decentralized schodl Sy Step. such as New, York. Detroit, znd 
Washington, D.C... to determine the effectiveness of degentri alization: 
Some ¢ducators feel that this kind of reorganization is needed to give 
new impetus to school divisions.and to,the. instructional prograims.,. but- 


the research ev idence so far is thar the teaching of réading, mathematics, 


“and other subjects is not substantially improved under decentralization. 


Where there have been changes or progress, it is,difficult to determine 


“the real cause. Any conclusions made to. the effect thar decentralization’ 


changes or improves the educational programs for those served are 
based on rhetoric rather than research. In many cases, decentralization 
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hasein. ‘fact created problems. that have led instruttional personnel tO. 8 

label it as metely: more bureaucracy, void of real theaning or value for t=, 

the school division. > ote is we na + 

‘. °° Far too often, insufficient Attention has been given ‘to he 
_ tance of Carrying decentralization to the individual school., In too hany 
gra respects, reorganization strengthens power .at the area, reftional, or dis- & 
trict level but fails to extend the concept and/or meaning ofdécentrali- 
7 ‘| zatian to. the local’ school building. Instructional improvements cans 
/ » occur only ag che building le%el or some other smaller unit. Any assump- 
tion thie decentralization will: automatically “improve the instructional 
program of a scheol division ts therefore erroneous. 
’ Wich, decéntralization,. there exists a real necd for. stiff ‘develop: 

f “ment programs | that will prepare personnel, especially central and area 

pee ‘instructional personnel; for a new r different role or mode of opera- . 

tion. We-all know that-many a and administrators tend to be- 

vi lieve that ‘staff development is a waste of. valuable time. Nevertheless, 

2 staff development or in-service education is potentially one of the most 
important: and effective means of helping administrators and teachers 
acquire currene professional information, improve iMstruction, and gain: 
a Better understanding of, the, learning process of all children. 

‘Tr iditionally, stat development (in- service ) programs often have 
axl been ineffective in spite of substantial investments of timé, funds, and: 
: consultant services. In many instances, teachers and administrators’ have 
foundsuch activities threatening, confusing, or irrelevant. Teachers 

; _ become confused: by staff development progr ams dealing with tech- 

niques or. methods that appear to be in conflict with current procedures. : 

Confusion also results when information is presented without practical , 

suggestions for its implementation, Conflicting ideas from consultants 

become a part of rather than a solution to the problem. Administrators * 

and teachers are also critical of staff development (in-service) programs 

that they feel are irrelevant to thé problems confronting them and the ~ 


EMCO. tite! ah cee scent eo 

In the past, staff devclupamas programs have too often placed 

a emphasis only on teacher deficiencies: planners of such programs havet 

: looked for what i§ wrong rather than what is right with teachers and 

“their teaching. In many ingtances, adaiinistrators’ and teachers’ interests, 

desires, and strengths have been ignored or overlooked when staff devel- 
2 -Sopment programs "have been designed. P 

If we are to move school divisions, especially decentralized systems, : 
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- toward meaning edutona programs for childern: we must rely upon 
-meaningful staff development programs. Staff development program 
planners or jcoordinators should, involve heir own administrators and 
teachers to the maximum extent ‘possibl sin ‘planning and conducting 
in-service programs: Harris” adwises thay planning should be “under- 
taken coopermively, With those Hérsoneto be affected by the in-service 
program involved in dil stages of the planning.” Res has proved 
” over and over again that administrators and teachers tend strongly to 
_ regent and reject any form of staff development that is planned for them 
instead of with them, 

Decentralization and staff development are interdependént. ote 
decentralization occurs, meaningful staff development is a fiecessity in 
order to avoid the duplication of servicespand roles by-members of the 
organization. However: we must remember that ih any form of orga- 
nizational structure, the instructional program forthe childten, and not 
decéntraligation, should be the primary focus of a school district. The 
purpose of schools is to provide.a viable education for children ‘rather 
than 2 super-organizational structure for those who work there. Unless 
ave are able‘in the near future to determine objectively through research . 


that decentralization is best for the children in a schoo] division, it is” 


_ quite possible. that decentralization will be merely for the sake of change 
and not for the sake of improved educational programs. —: 
Through staff development, we must provide the means and ways 
of assuring an open organizational climate conducive to learning for all 
children. “I am reminded of former Attorney General “Ramsey Clark's 
comment on ‘Face the Nation”: "The most important lesson we have 
to learn in education is how to live fogether, not calculus.” Through 
staff development, programs must: be planned for administrators and 
teachers who have the responsibility of providing an open climate con- 
oan € to growth and living. There isa continued need for leaders, t 
exchapge for truths; Jee held myths, half-truths, and superstitions about 
thos who may in\sbme ways be different frong ‘themselves. 
-Decentr: alization may prove to havgeqreal merits. However, rhe 
future success of Mstructional programs will depend largely upon rele- 
vane staft_developr ce places the emphasis and the focus squarely 
ipon the classroom ahd the classroom teacher. In order. to prepare 
( educators tFregd @program that will be open, dynamic, and conducive 


“Ben M. Hatris. “In-Service Growth—The Essential Requirements.” Edficutional 
Leadership 24(3): 257-60; December 1966. Re % 
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to icirnine at all fecdie een “area, and | bufling sca develop- 


ment should: - 


. , 

‘1, Encourage administrators and teachers to end social aid: eco- 
nomic segregation, both i in_the classroopn : aad in school activities when- 
ever and wherever it éxists , 

2. Encourage educators to obtain active community patticipation 
in decision making ed “ " F 

3. Encourage administrators and teachers to have more respect 
and maintain a Meh level of expectations for low-status students 


-4. Encourage the implementation of more meaningful planning, - 


a. Killing the Iccture method ae 
b. Nurturing individual instructional techniques = * re. 

c. Building opentfess in the traditional. classroom os 
ats Being flexi j in class requirements 


Encourage and{plan for administrators, teachers, and students 


ion of educa- % 


6. Encourage adminiffecors and teachers to’ becomes more sensi- 


fe 


to become directly involVéd: in . planting and eval 
tidnal programs . - 


rive co racial and social differences 


qe Encourage administrators find teachers to become builders of.» 
human relations in the’ assroom and school eavironment —- ¢ 


8. Encourage edutators at all levels to utilize their (issn tials a 
Too often we spend far too daa time tlking when We should -* 
be listening. Students and parents\have so much to say if only we could ,” 


learn to listen. 5 - 


. : . 


We must remember that decentrilization thus far is merely aN 


Seat eee 4 


_cffort to provide greater services at the building level, thereby improving 


the instructional program for children. W’e must also remember that 
changing the organizational structures of a school division does not 
necessarily change the millions of children who come to school daily. 
These children still bring with them their-self-concepts, ‘and whatever ( 
we do affects their opinions of themselves. Hence, there is a great nee ie & 
progidé méaringful staff developmene, especially for classroom teachers? ae 


oy we 
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MUCH-OF STAFF DEYELOPMENT or in-service education is a 

. “waste of time, poorly organized, inadequately financed, _and pur on 

. ‘teachers by the people .in control. It is hardly ever an extension of ° 

- . undergraduate, preparation, that ‘is, focused on the improvement of 


ceacfiggt Much of it pe It appeals to the worst motives. of teach- 
” ers—more iy Ris qualifications for salary, and legal sanction. - 


In the university & is Often a rip-off: huge sums of money are collected 
from teachers for irfservice education only to be funneled into the + 


es. 


institution’s general fund or doctoral programs. 
AMI this is by way of saying that there is greac satisfaction with 
the current state of in-service education. M rely i improving courges and 
workshops: Or getting" more” THOMey “is Hor s .{ Sweeping changes: : 
_ are called for in all the dimensions of- sta ment—planni ng, 
invglyement, ‘purposes, substance, and funding. How) this i is to: Ae 
_I don’ t quite know, ‘but. I'd like to share some thoughts on it with You. ~ 
At may ‘be that now is the right time to move on new kinds of ? 
staff dev ‘elopment programs. Undergraduate enrollments, in colleges of: 
_ education are down. Deans are looking for walys to keep staffs employed. 
In some institutions, the: ‘istic 4s mere survival. Those that need new 
clients might be unusually receptive to overtures from schivol ‘people. ae 
work with them,” ~ 


oF “More than e ever: parents \ want Cac to be current. School . 
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since there pre more en a awailable 
want.in-ser€ice education. TI NEA discov eel: bes cxapapfe, in. pilot’. 
testing a teacher needs cata in vafiOus parts of the °° 
country, that one of the needs teachers everywhere ide ‘ntified Was more 4 
ang better in-service éducanion. 

‘Life i in our society is S4n such ritpid transition Haéafmost ev eryone 


needs more in-service education to be able to deal with ‘walue conflicts... 
* and shifes ff values, power, and decision- making responsibilities. Teach- 


anise 


7 


’ r . 


‘context. It would begmuch easier .to deal with the piast:, to.Teview the 


ce inedty help us w vith the future. It ist] ways difficult co.make prec f 


_vulaerablé to being wrong-6r.to. being proved. a fool in a’ year. nest 


ers; in articular, desperately need to adsress themselves to the meaning 


agd i impact of these shifts. 


more than good ideass.jt will involve earning to Handle Rotoea P 
sure as well aSskills in taking’ collaborative acyion. deed 
My job in this paper is to consider, staff develepment in ‘t { fucuristic’ 


But ‘t+ make sweeping Changes in staff fiscdlopient will a 
r 


major sources of eviderice and suggest how werdal with’ the. presen 
Reflection on the past, because gis part of our experience, will u 


‘the present begause, it is. so hard to comprehend. Often, 
startling chough to keep us confused and off balance. But predicting 
the, future is still more difficult. Jtis tempting Aoo romping, to resist, 
and somerlang we all Jove to do. Jt is da 9D 


is eas be ‘adds | 50 ath ahiy certainty. "Predictions leave, ¥ 


And we had better nof take the exercise too seriouslygbeca 7 
= 
“agonize too a about our uous the quality oF tes suffers... =A 


it. to ingle Or. ofiend with suggestions that conflict with you present . 


ya 


way of doing things. “leis rather to pose ‘some ROSS} ilities. I'c Hike ‘to 
‘take two tacks, One—a bit ‘tongue-in-cheek but sof Paber serious in 
terms of my general assessment of what ‘ts going on—is to. wonder 
w ‘hether we should notcgntimue our. haphazard approach to staff devel- f 
Nd it is disorganize, piecemeal, patchwork. 
yy, and Jet theteacher synthesize and 
that have meaning for him or her. 


opment. T have already, 3 
Maybe we otight to leave it oe 
draw together, the kinds of thing 
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of us tave. done it—through? $ Saturday and* evening courses, 
er sessions, district workshops aad released time, for study. : 
/ The plan has not been all bad; a lot of good has come ‘from it. 
Tegchers “are obvipisly better today than they were 20 years ago. I 
lee from w atching them thar they work better with students. They 
re More articulate; they -know their subjects better; they are politically 
more active and astute; they are couragGous.and. mpre assertite; and they 
agé more mflitant abour what they believe in. ran not continue this 
ee approach?, Tt is ‘free to an extent. It satisfies certification ~ 
r. requitements, ° *[r ftts the systefn for degrees ahd salary schedules. And 
jit does: ‘nor cost the taxpi werea lot of money because the teachers usually 
r ‘pay for it: P a” 
xf + .You-may.think Iam putting youon, but there are some ¢ real advan- 
PDeabed i in: this haphagard approach, Teackers, if they make’choices wisely, 
can find some’ rew ardilay courses and workshops. They can,acéugnulate 
, credit for travel. They can take sabbatical leave. Bur mast ies 
they have considerable choice. They can put aside and i ignore, the poo 
experiences, but ghey can also internalize what they cherish ang? Value 
“and become what they decide. 10, be., Unless we are ‘prepared tofdevelop 
‘some really different plan, why shouldn't we do more. of fhe same 
berter?- Fm proimpréd to Worry about this, because I think, that is what 
we are going tg do. 

My sécond tack is to think about what might be changed or substi- 
cured and to, hope and scheme for something better. These schemes.and 
hopes take many forms. In one recent effort, | have been thinking about 
how the roles teachers assme could be identified and how the kinds of 

“jobs teachers are expected iw do could be supported and developed 
through in-service programs, With teachers and teacher organization’ 


staffs, | have identified eight teacher roles: 


I. An individual professional : Ph 


tp 


A teacher of students. - e 


3. Azmember ofa faculty 


“54 IbisoRsseith parents and the public V: 


6. A Rolleagut pf other professionals (people who work in other 
« kinds of awe tia in calucation/ tor example, On state committees 


aun | national couneds } ~ ‘ 


‘i. A member of school hierarchy a e aa me 


° : s 5 ee ee ; 
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fe SF 7. A member of a teacher organization . 
ae 2, a os - we . 
2 Yo 8. A member of ce ceagping. profession: .- 
: ‘ a nee + 


oe 


, a, 2 oe a 
[am puzzling overithe kind of staff development wr hasten @ 
education that Ynight’ be designed from the definitions of these roles’ 
je “help teachers attain, specific degrees of competence. «kegitimizing and 
oo. giving attention t6redeh of ghese. roles in statt development in terms of 
“specified competencies ould ensure bertet prepared professionals:in our 
echools, 7 ; a tl 
_T first devised this scheme immodestly—which f,shouldn’t have 
done. My “observation as [*look back is that the job of the teacfier is 
unmanageable if all chose roles and competencies*are included. At the 
: least, pursuing their accomplishment will be very difficuls-unléss we 
change the whole system. And maybe thar is what I am suggesting. 
i Maybe it is necessary to changé the whole system in order for ‘teachers 
"tp become really professional. In the process, we could also respond 
Aeiaute to the cabl for accoulgegpi 
In thinking, abour the Ablem of how the degree of competency 
? required in each role woul@Mbe_ decided and by whom, it occurred to me 
that there is another dimension to this martér. Competency can be con- 
‘sidered and measured fairly only if the conditions and circumistances 
operating in a particular situation are recognized, What needs to be 
‘ «added to the scheme? What, for example, is the degree of support from 
d ‘other staff people, from the administrator? What is the influence of 
student pe ateacher works with? What is.the availibiligy of se- 
sources? If all Such conditions were apelled Gut, am equation might be 


. “t + . . ¢ . ry . 
3 developed recognizing the decedira which a competency cam be: mani-} 


’ .? 


fested: under the circumstances, of a particular situacen, Accountability 
then would be broadened to inglude all Cor at least.mose) of thle vari- 
ables in play, “Teachers would not be expected to do things forg which’ 
4 they did not have the proper resources, conditions, or ae aa 
st. Teseemed like a reasonable model on which to buff a seatl deyel- 
opment program. Bur as [continued to turn this geodon over in my 
mind, [ became frightened abour.whafsomcone might do with that lise 
of roles and competencies whtn it gers int» print. WAM ic sudden|y have 
credibility far beyond: ainythine it deserves? Wall someone® in power 
» somewhere—an administrator, a supervisor, a curriculum director, a 
‘college dean, or everi a legislagor—decide chac this plan ought to¥be 
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apeciticd tor aH ceachers bey. wR it is systemade and, considers the conde 


N 


wal ons under whic Ha teacher i weto be evaluated? 


ran . You see What I hive done. T have rae w&) chink abou and. iin 


oe staff development might be base Buc I may have credted a 
monster it ic Lets! accepted withoue suthgpne examin. ating. without any 
adapoidon co locab problems, or wichout! Involving chése Ww ho will have 
to live with the system. That fs where my worry comes in. Once again 
ewe could have someone puting someching on teache rs, administrators. 
“sand SUPETVISOry. That. vou remeniber. was done with hehavioral objec: 
dives, with the accountability movemens, ‘and ‘with cprriculum projects. 
None of these’ was imposed ‘in’ a very constructive Way, in ww way hat 
ats idicalfy. of even adequately a hanged schools: thac cither caused schools 
“to became more humane or more Aiteltectual of served to make school 
ia personnel feel more adequate. Syfeven though T yn going tw ‘continue 
“to think and wr; tbout thy idgd of roles. | am going, to have «to note in 


oe 


Z 
large red | cin rouly a rough abe loos awit for local adaptation. 7 


“Adother trek ‘down approach is not what we aced w make the teach- 
ing profession more ghaturg., By the't ‘ichiny profession, A mean a the 
pegrle who aré involved in education. 

Kathe teaching profession could sketch the outlines er it plan for 
staff dew ‘lopment inv general kind of way. “cBat everyone could live 
>with agd it we. could muster the polidcal influcnce: tO Het it operable, 
such wt Blan might ensure the tucure pnoteestin: lization of reaching. Te 
~~ could pedi us the opportunity for assuming responsibility’ ‘aid ac the 
same ame mMiove us oa long Way COW ard becoming a mature profession 

IN twery real sense. The outline ought-so'do four chings: Te ought co 
estublish. the context. It ought to *sktrchi theveneral frame. It ought 

to estabbish the governance. “And it ought to recounize the impact of 

circumscinces tind conditions, A word about each of these. : 

By ustablishing the context, | mean recognizing and idenutviog 

“che givens ina particular region, steute, or local situacon, making clear 
the contexcin which we work. Te means, spelling our what schools and 
teachers are all about, with ww foe of help from: parents and, students. 
The contexe atlso includes other community: torces, other’ agencies 


scercunly: business, industry, stad churches, bur also the police, che courts, + 


recreation, nd other groups. “There is, in- addigon, a psychological and P 
at philosophical cGncéxe the sense ot how people feel about themselves. 
and cach) other, where people are along a reac tonary, COMSerVative 
liberal-radical- contintiun, to What degree they* are able to- ‘live, with 
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such differences, and how they regard cach other as a resule of these’ 


differences. It may also -be important to lookat how the world outside 
-influences the local context. 

Sketching the’ gencral frame means: clarifying a concept af. staff 
development: where st development fits into the general scheme. of 


’ 
. 


‘6... school and whether it js an integral and essential pare of the activity of 


the school. Does it casily get discarded when budgets | are cut? Is it 
- 3 primarily. building-level activity so that it is close enough to home to. 
make a difference? What constitutes stalt development? Is ir only ™ 
courses and workshops? Or ds.it a professional way dn which teachers 
work intermittently. with curriculuny;development, students, instruc- 
tional Stratcgics, and their own improvertient? Is it something chat ‘is 
dong on professional days, on the first Wednesday of cach month, or 
twice aycar ata conference? at y . 
The third task, establishing Syvermance, ‘is terribly’ important ‘be- 
“+ Gauge it sets “the process ‘for ,how, decisions, arc madé and who makes 
“then, aDpsiadiyida: L tcachéry have Z-sity.? Can éollective teacher Opinion 
: \ be’ éxpressed. through the locat teacher organization? Are there policies 


‘ 


and procedures to support a staff development program? Are’ ere - 


_ and procedures explicit? Are policics made public? Are candidates for’." 
new positions on a staff briefed about i in-service expectations and _theit 
relationship to, che whole. pro fam? Isa contract established at ‘the poinc- 

“of hiring so that any new teak ier. fealizes his or her responsibility 1 in this 
acca?” Are distr ae Mbetweeh legal certification requirements, 
local - “school district cmpwwyment requirements; and concern for ifdi- 

_ ida, teacher deyclopment? How are. they, ‘made clear? Is there the 
“right to dissent, to be different, co have one's own style? Is due f _process - 
ensured? These are all questions of governance,” and they Apply both 
locally and ac the state level. as o ; ( ; 

" Lastly, we need to consider the*impact OF circumstances sand: conidi- 
tions, Do parents, school board members’ ihd: administrators see’ the 
need for in-service education? Do they understand: that if existing loads 

. in teaching continue, not much more than a Piecergeal effort is possible? 
He: Is tnoney: ‘budgeted for staff development? Is -in-service educdtion (a 


rd » separate item, or is it’pare of the instruction and curriculum budget? i 


These four i items can, ofcourse, be detailed much more completely. 
‘But they do provide a frame’or outline. Roles must be seen or con- 


‘sidered within a framework so chat there-are parameters withia which 
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10 Operate, <The fenale inwplvel will have an casier time dec idinge ont a 


roles, competence, and the subskatice and process.of in- service cducitrion, 

TE would suggest chat we take ideas ay herever we cin frad chem and , 
use them in our own way, Education. i is” one of, the, few areas where 
‘stealing’ iS oer only legal bucSencouraecd. Bur | think we have to ge 
to it, To become operational, all of tts is going to take. a lor a 
effore than-is possible for. any single group. [tis going tO take a lot of. 
cooperation. Te is going: to tequire a cause that does nor neglect vested 
interest. fe will mean teacher organizations and other professional 
groups—such as ASCD, school admipistrators, higher education,’ Notre 
department personnel —gerting together ‘to plan the substance and che. 
politica action ecegsary to maikeStall developmenr,an intebral pare o 
school® T think teacher organizitions are ;interested in such an effort. 
Interest and readiness may nor be equal in all states, bur chit will come ~ a 
The mood if fairly positive. Teachers have indicattci : ‘through’ ‘aheir 
organizations that they ard\ tired of -haying in- “service educ acion taicl on, 

Their organizations’ are ready to collaborate, to negorié, to pressure” 
for, different kinds of in-sarvice;education. 

| hope. thas ASCD, NEA, stare education ‘associatiogs, and other 
‘groups will not let this opportunity slip ‘and allow somebody else to + 


—-fegistate Or decree that all teachers have t6 wake a certain kind of pro-* 
e. gram, Ia some states thats is” ‘happening already. We have an La ti 


tunicy  ‘aee the jump on this, to say: “Here's a, plan we fhink i 
qe te is the way it works: These are. the kinds of responsibilities : 
“ care g going to aksuine. These are. the, Kinds. of: “rusourges. we need.” baat 
this kind of thinking cvolves, then I thisik weave Se Ae collective ¢on- - e 
cern for a larger congept of staff development, one ‘that will affect nots). - 
only all teachers and other educators but the very seen of.education 
: that is offered to young people. Congress will respond to ft, The Office 


of Education wilPrespond i in wags additional to the Teach cn (As ae 
you know, that legislation has been amended ta focus on the in-service © P 
-education of expericnecd teachers. ) Z | , 
x 
Staff development is only beginning con come into its own as a vital € 
and dynamic parc of school programs. I hope esc ideas will contribure 1 ott 
ke furthe ring some constructive ancl creative appyaaches, ee 
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